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To the Venerable the Archdeacons and the 
other Clergy of the Diocese of Calcutta. 

Mission House^ Vepery, Madras^ 
February 2\sty 1835. 

Reverend Brethren, 

When I dedicated to you, early in my 
residence, the Ordination Sermon which the 
Archdeacon and Clergy in and around Cal- 
cutta had requested me to publish, I informed 
you that I could not fix a period for the Primary 
Visitation, as I had been strongly advised not 
to undertake too speedily any series of distant 
duties.* It is impossible for me, then, to allow 
the following Charge, or rather Charges, to 
reach you without recording my devout sense 
of gratitude to Almighty God for the blessing 
of health during the nearly two years and a 
half that have elapsed since I arrived within 
the limits of the Diocese.^f- Such an interval 

* January, 1833. t October, 1832. 
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of liuinun life in such a country as this, amidst 
tlin tombs of my honoured Predecessors, and 
with the havoc which disease has been making 
around us all the time, is indeed a subject of 
unfeigned thankfulness to the Giver of all 
jjfood. I much regret that I have not been 
ublu better to improve the period for the dis- 
cJuirge of the awful responsibilities of my sa- 
iiv^d office. But what I have done, whether 
in person or by correspondence, I chiefly owe, 
uudi^r God's blessing, to the zeal, talents and 
piety of you, my Reverend Brethren, and to 
your affectionate and hearty co-operation with 
me in every well-meant endeavour to promote 
the Glory of Christ and the welfare of souls 
in this Infant Church. 

The parts of the Diocese which I have just 
visited were pointed out by circumstances as 
they arose. Tliey had indeed for more than 
a twelvemonth been calling for a Bishop's pa- 
ternal interposition. When my second year's 
residence therefore was nearly completed, and 
I was recommended to escape from the un- 
favourable weather of a Calcutta Autumn, I 
began my visitation with the fine climate of 
the Eastern settlements and Ceylon, where 
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some stations had never been visited by a 
Bishop of Calcutta,* one not for sixteen 
years,*f and the rest not for four or five. I 
proceeded therefore to the Straits and Moul- 
mein,:J; and afterwards to the island of Ceylon, 
with the intention of returning to Calcutta by 
the close of the year, if the appointment of a 
brother Bishop at Madras should relieve me 
from the otherwise indispensable duty of going 
down to the Mission Churches of that Pre- 
sidency. 

It was accordingly only upon my hearing 
that my beloved friend Archdeacon Corrie 
was actually gone home for Consecration, 
and that an interval, and in this country an 
uncertain interval, of nearly a twelvemonth 
must elapse before any aid could arrive either 
at Bombay or Madras, that I felt called on 
to proceed to the latter Presidency, where 
two full months of favourable weather might 
be calculated on, if I hastened my progress 
through Ceylon.^ 

I accordingly reached Madras early in 

* Moulmein, Malacca, Sincapore. f Prince of Wales' Island. 
t I left Calcutta, August 25, 1834. 
§ From the middle of December to the middle or close of 
February. 
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December ; and now after spending ten or 
eleven weeks in the scenes of the Christian 
Missions, I propose returning immediately to 
the Metropolis. 

I had no intention at first of delivering a 
second Charge to the Reverend Mission- 
aries — indeed I had prepared none — but 
when I had been some time at Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly, and found the deep prejudices 
existing there on the subject of every thing 
touching upon caste, with the slight hold 
which real Christianity had on the sentiments 
and practice of the people, to say nothing of 
the immense number of the new Christians 
who were interested, I altered my purpose. 
The case was emergent. These crowds were 
neither to be left under the fatal influence of 
pagan and unchristian usages, nor yet to be 
thrown out from all means of grace and forced 
back into open Idolatry by any hasty or se- 
vere course of conduct. They neither felt 
their disease nor could well endure the re- 
medy. When, in addition to this, I disco- 
vered a system at work in the extreme South* 
(where I supposed the Missionaries of the 

* Province of Tinne veil y. 
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Church Missionary Society, though the Se- 
nior was a Lutheran, were continuing to fol- 
low our general Doctrine and Discipline) in 
direct opposition to our Protestant Episcopal 
Church, by the members of which they were 
sent out — a system so ruinous in my judg- 
ment to the holiness and peace of the new 
converts as to threaten a subversion among 
them of Christianity itself— when I consi- 
dered all these things, I thought it my duly 
instantly to determine what advice I should 
offer, and then to reduce it to the form of 
a Supplemental Charge, addressing what I 
wished to say to the numerous native Cate- 
chists and Schoolmasters through an Inter- 
preter. 

I trust I have left every thing, so far as the 
Missions of the Incorporated Society at Ve- 
pery, Cuddalore, Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
are concerned, in a train of peaceable im- 
provement and restoration. The other case 
farther South came upon me by surprise; 
when in the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore. I should, however, instantly 
have postponed, at any inconvenience, my 
return to Calcutta, and penetrated to the spot 



where my presence was required, i£ I had not 
bowed to a sense of imperious prohibition. I 
must have incurred, if I went on, the neces- 
sity so fatal to my honoured Predecessor 
Bishop Heber,* of travelling in the hottest 
season in the hottest part of India. I had 
already proceeded to the utmost limits of dis- 
cretion — a new Bishop was expected in less 
than a year — I forbore. This fearful state 
of things I was compelled to transfer to the 
hands of my honoured Brother, satisfied with 
having done all that was prudent — and there* 
fore all that was in my power — to prepare for 
his arrival, and supply the delay which has 
occurred in it. 

After this I need say nothing of my not 
having visited the Missions in Travancore, 
and the Bishops and Clergy of the Venerable 
Syrian Church. It is difficult indeed to ima- 
gine how importunately the presence of the 
Bishop of Calcutta has been for many years 
called for — ^in fact from the death of Bishop 
Heber — but it was impossible. 

What may be my next steps, I dare not 

* Bishop Heber died at Trichinopoly, April 3rd, 1826. 
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conjecture. After returning, if God permit, 
by Vizagapatam and Calinga to Calcutta, and 
passing so long a time there, as the state of 
things may require — six or eight months or 
more — I shall be entirely governed by the 
information I may receive, as to my ftiture 
plans. 

My impression is, that if the See of Bom- 
bay should remain unfilled — which I trust 
and earnestly hope may not be the case — 
or if any particular circumstances should 
arise to persuade, I may proceed to that 
Presidency and discharge the most imme- 
diately pressing duties there, as I have now 
at Madras. This would probably be in the 
next favourable season for travelling, the 
close of the present year. 

The Reverend Clergy in the Upper Pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Agra, now for nearly 
ten years unvisited — as well as the Venerable 
Archdeacon and Clergy of New South 
Wales, never visited at all — will claim the 
attention of the Bishop of Calcutta, should 
they still continue to form a part of his Dio- 
cese, and life and health be granted, the mo- 
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ment it is possible. Promises or intimations 
I dare not make. 

More than five thousand miles traversed 
in visiting a small portion of the Diocese as 
at present constituted — six or seven months 
of time absorbed in the Eastern Settlements, 
Ceylon and a part of the Archdeaconry of 
Madras only — ^leaving all the extreme South, 
together with the West and the North of 
that Archdeaconry unapproached — convince 
taie how little can be effected till the New 
Sees are filled and my Right Reverend Bre- 
thren can enter upon their duties. CeyloA 
itself would require three months for an ade- 
quate visitation, instead of the twenty-six 
days which was all I could allot to it; Ma- 
dras could not be penetrated in less than two 
cold seasons, that is, two years. The pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Agra stretch so im- 
mensely — some stations 1250 miles fi-om Cal- 
cutta—that two years would hardly suffice 
for reaching them. Such is India. 

And yet the importance of the kind and 
firm advice of a Bishop — of his examination 
into the state of religious matters — his Coti- 
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firmation of the Young — his Ordination of 
Presbyters — his mild exercise of Jurisdiction 
— his consolation to the solitary and depres- 
sed Chaplain or Missionary — his settling of 
doubtful questions — appeasing differences — 
raising the tone of doctrine where it may be 
needed, and correcting on the other hand any 
excesses — maintaining or restoring the due 
order and discipline of the Church — examining 
schools — interposing with the Civil or Military 
Authorities where it may be necessary — ^giv- 
ing his countenance, in short, publicly to the 
great cause of vital Christianity in its holy and 
beneficial influences — and preserving the unity 
of the Church and the purity of the Christian 
faith— the importance of all this is in an in- 
creasing ratio with the paucity and distance 
of the Clergy and with the feeble and incipient 
state of the Indian Church ; and I may add 
with the immense population of the Hindoos 
and Mohammedans with which we are sur- 
rounded, and the great influence of the cha- 
racter of the European Civil and Military 
servants upon them. 

I think it will in a few years be acknow- 
ledged, that if Christianity be true and the 
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public worship of God essential to its exist- 
ence, the erection of Episcopal Sees for the 
due superintendence of the system connected 
with it, was indispensable. 

Till the Dioceses are filled, I can only cast 
myself on your indulgence, my Reverend 
Brethren, for my own multiplied omissions 
and defects, and most earnestly entreat you 
to act on the highest principles of your pro- 
fession, wherever you are. Your own per- 
sonal character, your tone of vital piety and 
love of Christ, with its firuits in a holy, bene- 
volent and retiring life, is the one main point. 
With this every thing else will go right; 
without it nothing. The foil, plain, old- 
fashioned doctrines of the Gospel in all their 
primitive force and unsophisticated simpli- 
city, will then form the body of your instruc- 
tions. This is God's great instrument for 
the salvation of men, Christian and Heathen. 
Repentance for sin — faith in the obedience 
unto death of the Son of God — holiness the 
fruit of both by the grace of the blessed Spi- 
rit — the Ten Commandments the rule of life — 
this is Christianity. The church, her ministry, 
her sacraments, her liturgies are only channels 
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for these mighty blessings. You are the he- 
ralds, expounders, preachers, not of the forms 
of the Church, but of the Gospel. Every 
thing depends on your understanding and 
acting on this distinction. 

I venture to urge this all-important topic 
once again, that " so whether I come and see 
you or else be absent, I may hear of your 
affairs, that ye stand fast in one spirit, striving 
together for the faith of the Gospel." 

I beg your excuse for these details — I have 
no other means of communicating with you — 
My heart is full — I entreat the benefit of your 
prayers, and subscribe myself 

Your most faithful. 

Brother and Servant, 

DANIEL CALCUTTA. 
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CHARGE. 



My Reverend Brethren, 

That in the short space of twelve or thirteen 
years a fifth Bishop of Calcutta should be ad- 
dressing his Reverend Brethren from this chair, is 
a most affecting memorial of the uncertainty of life, 
and of the mysteries of the Divine judgments. As 
to man, all is weakness and change. The pastoral 
staff drops from the hand before it is grasped. Mea- 
sures are broken off in the midst; and we must look 
to the mercy of God alone, for the settlement and 
future safety of our apostolical branch of Christ's 
holy catholic Church in India. And, if indeed, the 
effect of those heart-rending events should be to lead 
us to a more simple faith in the power and grace of 
our Lord and to a closer imitation of the primitive 
Church, the result may, and will be ultimately most 
propitious. 

B 
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In this view, the lives and deaths of the eminent 
Bishops, my Predecessors in this see, will not have 
been lost. They will have accomplished far more 
than what is immediate and apparent. 

Humiliation of soul throughout the members of 
a national church divided by half the globe, is not 
soon produced. Sympathy and the spirit of inter- 
cessory prayer are not quickly diffused. A determi- 
nation to grant necessary aid is not easily aroused. 
Perhaps it was necessary, in the wisdom of Pro- 
vidence, that four such men should perish in the 
sight of India and England, in order to fix deeply the 
conviction of the insufficiency of present, and the 
necessity of new and more adequate measures. The 
prodigious powers of mind, and knowledge of eccle- 
siastical antiquity, of the first Prelate; the lovely, 
attractive character, and extraordinary fame and in- 
fluence of the second ; the elegant learning and mild 
piety of the third; with the promptness, activity, 
knowledge of the philosophy of benevolence, and 
devotedness of heart to his Saviour, of my imme- 
diate predecessor, would have failed, perhaps, to 
bring the Eastern Church fully before the public 
mind, if the fell swoop of death had not torn up the 
sensibilities of our countrymen from one end of 
Britain to another, and forced every heart to feel 
for India. 

I trust. Reverend Brethren, that we shall not 
lose the benefits of the heavenly discipline. I trust 
we meet to-day, in the new relation formed between 
us, with that practical sense of the frailty of man, and 
that desire to fulfil our several ministries, however 
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brief, to the glory of Christ and the salvation of the 
souls for whom he died, which will ensure his bles- 
sing upon our Church; leaving him to allot to us 
such a measure of health, of period of service, and 
of temporal assistances as to his infinite wisdom 
may seem best. 

One species of relief of the most important nature 
has already been the consequence of the prayers of 
Christians, and of the mournful events to which I 
have alluded. The erection of the two new Bishoprics 
is an aera in the history of our Church. It proves the 
attachment of our Government at home to our na- 
tional Institutions; and, in a moment like the present, 
is no slight testimony of the determination of the 
Right Honourable The President of the India Board, 
to consult the highest interests of this Oriental em- 
pire. The memory of the eminent Father of that 
Statesman is thus revived in the Son ; and the name 
of Charles Grant associated again with the 
widening influences and majestic march of Chris- 
tianity in the East. 

It is the near approach of this rescue from the 
labours of the entire Diocese, which has led me to 
convene you at this time. 

The regular period of the triennial visitation hav- 
ing, indeed, been exceeded by a year or a year and a 
half, in all the Indian Archdeaconries, I thought my- 
self no longer at liberty to defer the commencement 
of my official progress through those parts of the 
Diocese, as at present constituted, where I may be 
most needed, and where the hope of immediate suc-^ 
cour may be less certain^ and then through the 

b2 
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immense regions of the Presidencies of Bengal and 
Agra, which will probably form the chief scene of 
my permanent duties. 

A visitation, according to the usages of the first 
ages of the Church, is no ordinary event. It is the 
time when the Bishop lays the foundation of the 
personal knowledge and confidence of his Reverend 
Brethren ; when he takes a general survey of the 
state of the Diocese ; when he urges on the Clergy 
the main points of Christian doctrine and discipline ; 
when he gives warning of any particular dangers 
to the interests of religion which may impend, and 
suggests the best modes of meeting them ; and when, 
finally, he takes a view of the aspect of the Christian 
cause as it regards his own Diocese and the world 
at large, and points out the chief things most im- 
mediately wanted for the further reduction of men 
to the faith of Christ. 

The business of such a meeting is by no means 
confined to the day on which it is celebrated. It is 
the commencement of a series of measures. It is 
the starting post of a new race. In such an immense 
country as India, it is the sounding of the trumpet, 
as it were, to the Builders, whose work is great and 
large, and who are separated, like those of Nehe- 
miah, upon the wall, one far from another ; so that 
they may arouse themselves at the blast, and put on 
new courage in their work, assured that their God 
will appear for them. 

May we so address ourselves to the several topics 
before us, that, by the assistance of that Holy Spirit 
who is especially present in Ecclesiastical Conven- 
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tions, when conducted in simplicity and in reliance 
on his aid, we may in some measure realize the 
highest purposes of such an assemblage. 

With regard to the first point, the personal know- 
ledge and confidence of the Reverend Clergy of the 
Diocese, I can scarcely venture to speak. 

I have already made a trial of one of the customs 
of the primitive Church, by holding monthly a 
semi-official synod of the Clergy in and around 
Calcutta, and have consulted them on the chief 
difficulties which have arisen from time to time. 
I have also followed the example of my revered 
predecessors in losing no opportunity of preaching 
in my Cathedral and the neighbouring Churches. 
But little can have been effected in this way, in 
engaging the affections of a Diocese which has hither- 
to embraced in India alone, twenty-seven degrees of 
latitude, and in some parts almost as many of lon- 
gitude; and has stretched, in its five Archdeacon- 
ries, over a far larger area than the whole of Europe.* 
I have been compelled to wait for the opportunities 
which visitations and other occasions might present. 
Confidence is a plant of slow growth. It is my 
earnest desire — I can say no more, — to administer 
this Church with the advice of you, my Reverend 
Presbyters, as being myself no less truly your fellow- 
Presbyter now, than before I was clothed with the 
additional functions and authority of a Bishop. 
Your cordial co-operation is essential to all the 
interests of this infant Church. I cast myself upon 

* Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Colombo, New South Wales. 
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you. Time, with the blessing of God, must do the 
rest. Accept my warmest acknowledgments for 
the kindness you have already shewn me, I beg 
of you to receive my measures with all that for- 
bearance which I may claim as one called to sustain 
under Christ, the charge of Bishop in the most 
difficult, important and hitherto extensive Diocese, 
perhaps ever committed to the hands of one feeble 
mortal man. On such a topic I have said too 
much. May God help us ! 

As to a general survey of the present state of the 
Diocese, I must at once avow that I am incompetent 
to give it in any adequate manner. 

One effect of the novelty of the Episcopate, and 
the lamented deaths of its Bishops is, that nothing 
is understood traditionally, nothing is firmly settled, 
every thing is to be learned over again and with 
increased difficulty, by each succeeding Prelate. I 
can truly say that, after a residence for more than 
two years, I am not master of my position. My 
time has been almost entirely consumed in current 
duties admitting of no delay, — important general 
topics lie by for * consideration — particular cases 
from almost all the Archdeaconries are waiting for 
decision in vain. I have not been able even to lay 
together in my mind and digest what my honoured 
Predecessors, now with God, have designed and 
attempted. 

The difference between an English Diocese and 
this, is more than might at first be thought. At 
home, you have a church established from the early 
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ages of Christianity, and settled on its present pure 
reformed basis for nearly three centuries ; here, a 
church of not twenty years' standing. 

At home, a see, on the occurrence every ten or 
twenty years of an avoidance or death, is at once 
filled up ; here, the first four Prelates fell in nine 
years, out of which six were years of vacancy and 
destitution to the newly-planted Indian Church. 

There, each Bishop is consoled by the advice and 
counsel of his Brethren, or by an instant recourse 
to his Archbishop; here, a twelvemonth almost 
must elapse before a word of direction can be 
received. 

In England, the clergy are adequate, or nearly 
adequate, in numbers to the necessities of each 
Diocese; and, however numerous, are capable of 
being visited in some two or three months; in 
India, the paucity of the clergy creates the utmost 
embarrassment, whilst their distance from each 
other, — I speak of the Diocese as it is — renders it 
impossible to visit it in less than two or three 
years. 

At home, much goes on by prescription, and in 
the case of the illness or infirmity of any Bishop, 
the neighbouring ones step in, and sustain the 
order of Ecclesiastical proceedings ; here, all rests 
on the continued and personal exertion of an 
individual. 

At home, in short, you have a Christian popu- 
lation of every variety of rank, with fixed pursuits, 
families rising up around, affections linked to the 
spot, helpers ready for the Bishop and Clergy in 
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every good work. In India^ a vast Heathen and 
Mohammedan population, with patches of Christ- 
ians here and there, almost all changing their station 
every two or three years; families sent home for 
education or on account of health, hearts and affec- 
tions despatched after them ; and society, like a 
moving sand, not easily admitting of much to be 
reared that is lofty and stable. 

You will therefore receive. Reverend Brethren, 
all the remarks 1 have to offer, and especially on 
what I shall first advert to, the legal position and 
statistics of the Diocese, with the reserve which 
such circumstances impose. 

My letters patent direct me to administer the Ec- 
clesiastical Laws in the Diocese of Calcutta, as they 
are received in the realm of England. * 

All the Clergy of the Diocese are placed without 
distinction under the Bishop's protection and autho- 
rity. The letters patents recognize no differences 
between civil or military chaplains, covenanted 
or uncovenanted ministers, learned professors of at 
College or Missionary Institution, and members 
or secretaries of committees, or actual labourers 
amongst the heathen ; with regard to the Episco- 
pal Jurisdiction and the discharge, under the 
Bishop's license, of their clerical functions, they 
are one. 

In like manner, all classes of Christians professing 
to be members of our Church, within the limits of 
the Diocese, are equally entitled to the Bishop's 
attention and regard. 
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Whether they be servants of a Chartered Com- 
pany, or persons filling judicial situations, or mi- 
litary oflicers of troops, or country-bom Christians, 
or newly-baptized converts ; they are, under what- 
ever name, as respects the Church and her services, 
one. The Bishop is the friend and guardian, not 
of this or that class, but of the whole Clergy and 
laity of this branch of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of England and Ireland, planted in India. 

But it is with the Reverend Presbyters, of course, 
that he is most closely allied. 

" The intended effect of licensing a clergyman," 
says that accomplished Canonist, the first Bishop of 
Calcutta, " is to place him under the jurisdiction of 
his Diocesan, and at the same time to give him a 
legal title to his cure. It renders him exclusively 
amenable to the Bishop's authority, and makes the 
exercise of that authority necessary towards his 
removal. But this is not all. Every Clergyman, 
previously to his being licensed, takes an oath of 
canonical obedience to the Bishop and his succes- 
sors; and canonical obedience is understood to 
extend to all matters connected with canonical du- 
ties. The Clergy of a Diocese, whether presented 
by the Crown, by Chartered Companies, by indivi- 
duals, or collated by the Bishop, fall precisely 
under the same jurisdiction, and enter into the same 
engagements ; and the case cannot be different in 
India. With the Bishop rests all the responsibility 
connected with the conduct of the Clergy. By the 
Ecclesiastical law of England, a lay-patron is fane- 
tus officio^ when he has nominated and presented his 
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clerk. Though nominated by a layman, the clerk's 
tenure is Ecclesiastical, being by letters of institution 
or license from the Bishop." 

To this view of the law as presented by Bishop 
Middleton, correspond the voluntary engagements 
we have solemnly undertaken. 

We come out with certain vows upon us. 

I need not remind my Reverend Brethren that 
they promised at their ordination, to give " faithful 
diligence always so to minister the doctrine and 
Sacraments of Christ, as the Lord commanded and 
as the Church and realm of England have received 
the same ; and that in the public worship of God 
they will use the form prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer and none other." 

I need not remind them that they promised to 
" obey their ordinary and other chief ministers unto 
whom is committed the charge of Grovernment over 
them ; following with a glad mind and will their 
godly admonitions, and submitting themselves to 
their godly judgments." 

Nor need I recall to my own mind that I promised, 
at my Consecration, " all due reverence and obe- 
dience to the Archbishop and to the Metropolitical 
Church of Canterbury ; that I engaged to administer 
my Diocese according to the order of the realm of 
England ; and to correct and punish such as should 
be unquiet, disobedient, and criminous within my 
Diocese, according to such authority as I have by 
God's word, and as to me should be committed by 
the ordinances of the realm^" 

To settle a new branch of our Episcopal church on 
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the footing of these ecclesiastical laws and engage- 
ments is a difficult task. To make room for it gently 
but firmly, to harmonize its relations with the civil 
and military and judicial authorities, to seat it in the 
feelings and invest it with the decent veneration of 
the Government and of the community, must require 
much time, peculiar caution, constant reference to 
new circumstances, frequent deliberation of what 
has gone before, and anxious comparison of canons 
and statutes with charters and usages. Obstructions 
would here necessarily occur just in those very de- 
partments of duty which in England are merely mat- 
ters of routine. We must here have to consume our 
force in overcoming friction, instead of bringing it to 
bear at once upon the working of the machinery and 
the interior and vital interests which it is designed to 
propel. By degrees, I doubt not, every thing will 
find its level, beneficial changes will take place, the 
mild paternal order of our apostolical Church will be 
recognized in all its just proportions, and she will 
become in the East, as she has long been in the 
West, the main bulwark of the Christian faith. 

Already has much been done for us. His Ma- 
jesty's letters patent were issued by the Govern- 
ments of the three Presidencies by proclamation 
previous to the first Visitation of Bishop Middleton, 
in 1815. The control of the clergy in Ecclesiastical 
matters has been transferred to the Bishop. His 
advice is taken in allotting the stations of the Chap- 
lains. Their official correspondence passes exclu- 
sively through his hands. And under his license 
they perform all their sacred functions. 
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For these and various other instances of support 
and consideration, our best acknowledgments are 
diie to the supreme authorities at home and in India. 
And here I cannot but take leave to enjoin upon you 
personally, Reverend Brethren, that discretion and 
courtesy in your intercourse with all the chief civil 
and military authorities which our new and delicate 
situation persuades. All those attentions, I mean, 
and minor points of respect, which cannot be defined 
by law, and which indeed appear nothing when 
spontaneously discharged, but may be the sources 
of untold irritation, when neglected or refused. I 
need not entreat you also to join cheerfully with the 
Bishop in settling the foundations of our Church. 
Much depends on the spirit with which the Reverend 
Clergy co-operate in sacrificing individual feeling, 
and former habits and opinions, for the sake of the 
permanent order and welfare of our episcopal polity. 
For the rest, things are as they are. God will help 
us, if we do not betray our own cause by folly or 
precipitation. 

With regard to the present means afforded by the 
Church for the religious instruction of the professed 
Christian population, I am happy to say, that through 
the condescending kindness of Government to which 
I have adverted, and by other means, the number of 
Clergy has been considerably increased both in Cal- 
cutta and Madras. At the primary visitation of 
Bishop Middleton, the Chaplaincies in Bengal were 
16, and the clergy at work 10 or 12. At the time of 
Bishop Heber, the chaplains allotted were 26, but 
little more than half were actually in the field, with a 
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few Missionaries. Our Chaplaincies now are 37, and 
those filled up 32. The assistance moreover of other 
Clergy besides the Chaplains, has at the recommen- 
dation of the Bishop, been resorted to in extreme 
cases, for the supply of large destitute stations ; 
whilst the smaller spots have been occasionally 
cheered with the offices of religion, the travelling 
charges being borne by Government. The consi- 
derable places now regularly served are 34, and in- 
cluding the Eastern settlements, Bishop s College 
chapel and a few others, 40.* To which number if 
we add the smaller Christian populations, which are 
visited once, twice, or oftener in the year, the aggre- 
gate will be upwards of 90 ; whilst the whole amount 
of the licensed Clergy at present in the Archdea- 
conry will be 58, and, with those absent on sick 
leave, 65. 

In the Presidency of Madras the augmentation has 
been equally gratifying. Out of 18 stations, only 
one of a very important character, Bellary, is with- 
out a Chaplain, whilst above 40 smaller spots are 
occasionally visited. If the Reverend Missionaries 
are added, the number of clergy in residence will be 
35 or 40 ; and when the few Chaplains absent on 
sick leave or furlough and the four vacancies are 
filled up, the entire number will amount nearly 
to 50. 

Upon the state of the Archdeaconry of Bombay I 
do not enter, as I trust I may be saved the necessity 
of that journey by the arrival of a new Bishop. 

* Moulmeih, Penang, Singapore ; and at Calcutta, Kidderpore, and 
the Free Church. 
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Indeed I consider my duties at Madras as preparatory 
and incidental only. Nor should I have thought of 
visiting it now, if several pressing matters admitting 
of no delay, and a sense of the uncertainty of all 
future arrangements even at the distance of only a 
few months, had not induced me to do so. My last 
accounts from Bombay left seven put of its 28 large 
and small stations unsupplied, and five absent or 
vacant of the 16 Chaplaincies. But I have the plea- 
sure to add that the authorities at home are rapidly 
filling up all the Chaplaincies in the three Presi- 
dencies — so that I hope in a few months to find that 
the whole number of 76 are appointed (would that 
health might allow of their all being in the field !) 
of whom if about 60 should be actually in India, I 
should trust the number of Clergy with the Reverend 
Missionaries, would be nearly 1 20, and the stations 
large and small which are, in part at least, served 
about 180. 

Still the deficiency will be prodigious, as respects 
the permanent necessities of the Diocese. The 
Reverend Missionaries must be put out of the con- 
sideration, as being almost entirely occupied with 
their appropriate duties. It must be recollected 
also, that many of the larger stations more require 
the aid, though in ia different way, of younger cler- 
gymen, in the capacity of curates, than most of 
our crowded parishes in England. A number of 
additional labourers, again, is needful for the out- 
stations, which, when served at all, withdraw the 
Chaplains from their main posts, which are left for 
the time without divine worship. Further, the aug- 
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menting population of European merchants, settlers, 
planters, tradesmen, and East Indian or country- 
bom Christians, on all accounts claim our most 
wakeful care. Whilst the new congregations formed 
progressively by the success of Missions, will de- 
mand supplies of regular pastors. What then are 
60 clergy, with such demands and in a country like 
India ? 

In fact, till there be a resident clergjnnan at each 
spot where a considerable Christian population, 
however denominated, is found; a cure of souls 
legally delegated and received ; a parochial relation 
commenced ; churchwardens and overseers appointed 
to aid in the superintendence of the flock; the 
offices of religion canonically performed, and a parish 
church erected and consecrated, to which the in- 
cumbent is regularly instituted and inducted, my 
object will not be attained even as to the frame- 
work of the Establishment. 

The Presidencies themselves, will first aflford the 
greatest facilities for parochial order. The division 
into districts already effected, will easily be ex- 
panded into the details of English parishes. Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, will then present the 
aspect of a Christian metropolis, and their cathedrals 
in time, I hope, admit all the services and regula- 
tions of those sacred edifices at home.* 

* A singular advantage for creating such parishes in India is pre> 
sented to us at this moment, by a fund which has been raised at 
Calcutta, in a manner equally honourable to the liberality and to the 
attachment to our National church which prevail in the European 
Society. A subscription of a rupee monthly has received more than a 
thousand names. The Bishop and Archdeacon have joyfully accepted. 
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How directly all these topics urge the importance 
of the early settlement of the new Bishoprics, I 
need not say. I cannot convey to you my impres- 
sion of the blessings you will derive when the sees 
are filled. Each Bishop residing with his chaplain, 
registrar and secretary at his cathedral city — preach- 
ing constantly the Word — and ready to throw his 
whole soul into the interests of his Clergy and 
decide promptly questions of difficulty — the three 
Archdeacons planted in the important spots most 
distant from the Presidencies, to be the Bishop's 
eye and representative — Ordinations every six 
months — Confirmations yearly — Triennial visita-. 
tions regularly held — communications with Bishop's 
College fully established — The Christian Missions 
diligently superintended — The duties of the Bishop 
of Calcutta beyond his own Diocese, reduced to 
advice on difficult questions and to matters of re- 
gulation pertaining to all the Clergy. 

And here I should be wanting to the first duties 
of a long friendship, if I did not express with all 
India, my joy in the first appointment to the new 
sees having been presented to our Senior Archdeacon 
the beloved Daniel Corrie — nearly 30 years in India 
— named with commendation in the primary Charge 

with the Presidency Chaplains, the trust publicly proposed to them by 
the Author of the plan. The noble example of the Commissioners 
and of the Church>building Society in London is thus followed. In 
both countries the church principle is left untouched. In both coun- 
tries the duty of providing for the religious instruction of the popu- 
lation remains the same. But in both countries what the legal and 
national authorities were unable or tardy to perform alone^ voluntary 
piety has helped to supply. 
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of Bishop Middleton nearly twenty years since — ^the 
companion and friend of each succeeding prelate — 
and thrice supplying, so far as an Archdeacon 
could, the vacant See — and who was in fact nomi- 
nated to the Bishopric of Calcutta three years ago 
— which nothing but the interval required for his 
going to Europe for Consecration, prevented from 
being carried into eflfect. May he return to us ere 
long " in the fulness of the blessing of the Gospel 
of Christ !'' 

But I close this head of address when I have 
entreated your answers in reply to the Articles of 
Inquiry which I propose immediately to circulate.* 

* ARTICLES OP INQUIRY at thb PRIMARY VISITATION 
OF DANIEL BISHOP of CALCUTTA. 

1. What are the limits of your station as Chaplain, and where do 
they touch on the limits of the adjoining station or stations, and what 
is the Population — Christian, Heathen, and Mohammedan ? 

2. Is there a Church or Chapel or other building at 

■ appropriated to Divine Service according to the Rubric 

of the Church of England, is it either consecrated or licensed ; and is 
it fitted up suitably for the purpose of public worship ? 

3. If you have no Church or Chapel, what funds could probably be 

raised at towards the erection of one, 

if help could be obtained from Government or the Church-Building 
Fund? 

4. Have you Churchwardens and Trustees for your Church, or any 
thing resembling a Vestry ? 

5. Are there any Funds or Revenues for Charitable purposes at 
— and by whom are they applied? 



6. How often is Divine Service performed at 



on the Lord's day ? and at what hours of the day ? 



7. What Festivals and Fasts of the Church are kept holy ? 

8. How often is the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper administered ? 
What is the ordinary number of Communicants — ^What the average 
amount of the Sacramental Collections; and by whom, when, and how 
are they distributed ? 

C 
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I beg of you to inform me, not in a brief and per- 
functory manner, but with care and after inquiry, 
every thing that may illustrate the moral and reli- 
gious geography of the Diocese. 

9. What is the ordinary number of your congregation, distinguishing 
the Military and Civil parts of the audience ? 

10. When are the Sick visited ? When the Hospitals ? if you have 
any. 

11. At what times are Christian Children instructed in the Church 
Catechism ? 

12. Are the Registers duly made at the time of performing Sacred 
Offices, and by yourself, or under your own eye ? 

13. If your Station is strictly a Military one, is your concurrence 
duly signified before the usual changes take place in the time of the 
Divine Service; and do you give due notice to the Commanding 
Officer, when about to leave Cantonments for ever so short a time ? 

14. Upon an average of the time you have officiated at 

what is the annual number of Baptisms, 

Marriages and Burials ? or the actual number, if the time be less than 
a year? 

15. Are the Banns duly published, or an Episcopal license duly ob- 
tained, before the solemnization of Marriage by you; and to what 
distances have you been called to celebrate Marriages ? 

16. Have any irregular Marriages, so far as you have heard, been 
solemnized, or pretended to be solemnized, by persons not in Holy 
Orders ? By whom, and on what grounds ? 

17. Have you a Burial ground at • 

set apart exclusively for the purpose ; and has it been consecrated ? 

18. What Military or other Christian Schools are there at 



and do you regularly visit and supenn- 



tend them ? 

19. What schools are there for the Natives at' 



on what plan are they conducted, and by whom 

supported, and what is the number of Children attending ? 

20. How many European Military servants are usually stationed at 
' and how many Civil Servants ? 

What is their estimated number with their families ? 

21 . What number of professed Christians are resident at 



exclusive of the Military and Civil persons 

with their families ? 

22. What places of Christian Worship besides those at which you 
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I proceed to offer some suggestions as I proposed, 
on the chief heads of doctrine and discipline. 

All I have hitherto spoken of is framework, the 
external machinery of that inward power and grace 
on which every thing depends. 

officiate, are there at or in its immediate 

vicinity? 

33. What Out-stations do you visit, how often, at what season of 
the year ? At what distance, for how long, and for what time do they 
occupy you ? 

24. What is the number of the Christian Population at each Out- 
station, and what the average amount of the congregation and of the 
Conmiiuiicants ? 

25. What other Stations are there within the circuit around your 
principal one which are not visited by any Chaplain, and what is the 
amount of the Christian Population at each? 

26. Are there any Schools at your Out-stations, or at the other 
Stations which you do not visit ; and of what kind are those Schools ? 

27. Are there any deviations during any part of the year from the 
exact Rubrical and Canonical method of celebrating public worship 
and administering the Sacraments as practised in England ? 

28. What is the advance or otherwise, so far as you can judge, of 
the families in each station and out-station under your care, in the 
habits of Christian piety ; in the sanctification of the Lord's day, the 
attendance on Divine Service and at the Holy Table, family Devotion, 
the religious care of Schools; in a word, what is the growth and 
progress or otherwise of individuals or households in Christian grace 
and obedience ? 

29. What alterations, if any, would you suggest for the better ar- 
rangement of the Clerical duties in your station and out-stations, so as 
to afford to all the Christian population adequate means of religious 
education and Divine Worship ? 

30. What is the state of Christian Missions within your station and 
out-stations, and what the prospect of usefulness? What the new 
openings for schools — ^What the aspect of the public mind — ^What the 
main objections framed against Christianity — ^What the spirit of can- 
dour and inquiry or otherwise which is prevalent ? 

31. Have you any remarks to offer, not referring precisely to any of 
these questions, but yet of importance to the general view of the state of 
the Diocese? 

c 1 
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It is highly important for us ever to remember 
what a Church can do, and what it cannot do. 

What a Church can do, and what our own does, 
is to give a sound confession of doctrine, an evan- 
gelical liturgy and offices, legitimate authority, the 
unbroken succession and right ordination of minis- 
ters, wise constitutions, canons and formularies ; 
together with books of sermons and homilies embody- 
ing the preaching she would wish to encourage. 

These are no slight advantages. And when the 
State supports such a Church, expands it with the 
increase of Christian population, and protects with 
mild laws the decencies of religion and the sanctity 
of the Sabbath, the benefits are immense. There 
are the means of salvation for souls — a rallying point 
for the primitive faith — a preservative against weak- 
ness, heresy and love of change — a principle of 
recovery and resuscitation from declines — a banner 
because of the truth. 

All this a Church can do. But -what a church 
cannot do, is, to accomplish of herself, much less 
perpetuate, any one of the spiritual ends of her 
appointment. She cannot give her priesthood the 
illumination of grace, she cannot inspire them with 
the love of Christ, she cannot infuse compassion for 
souls, she cannot penetrate with her own doctrines 
their sermons and instructions, she cannot preserve 
and hand down to succeeding ages the presence and 
blessing of Christ. 

Let the example of the Church of Israel, divinely 
founded as it was, and ever revolting from the 
Lord, say. Let the example of the Churches of 
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Galatia and Corinth, planted by the hand of St. 
Paul, and yet rent with errors and divisions, say. 
Let the examples of the Seven Churches of the 
Apocalypse, once stars in the Son of man's right 
hand, and who forsook their first love, say. Let 
the example of the Churches of the East and West 
in the seventh Century, and of too many of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed Churches of the continent of 
Europe in later ages, say. 

To be aware of the dangers to which all Churches 
are exposed ; to be convinced, deeply convinced, of 
the necessity of entire dependence on the mercy and 
grace of Christ ; to see how much rests on personal 
piety and devotedness to God in the actual Ministers 
of religion of each age, is a part of true wisdom. 
Especially is it my office to exhort and animate you 
to this. In India, where all is new, all is anomalous, 
all is open to the gaze of Heathens and Mohamme- 
dans, the best constituted church will chiefly be 
estimated by the character and efficiency of those 
who administer at its altars. 

Let us then, with the Apostle, be more and more 
" determined to know nothing but Jesus Christ, even 
him crucified." Let us enter more fully into the 
mystery of the cross. Let us understand that fall 
and ruin of man for which this mystery is the re- 
medy. Let us take all the range of truth, indeed, 
which St, Paul does, and which the whole compass 
of the Bible in all its parts embraces, but let all the 
lines of our doctrine converge in this centre. Let 
us know the immense love of God, in the unutterable 
gift of his only begotten Son as the Sacrifice, the 
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Substitute, the Surety, the Righteousness of sinners. 
Let us understand that "God is in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, and hath committed to 
us the ministry of reconciliation" — of which the 
foundation is no other than this, "That he hath 
made him who knew no sin, to be sin for us, that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him." 

This is the Gospel, these the glad tidings. 

To prepare for them, we must preach the holy law 
of God, the nature and necessity of repentance, the 
evil of sin, the wide distinction between spiritual 
life and spiritual death, the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost, and the duty of constant prayer for his grace 
and influence as " the Lord and giver of life." 

As the glad tidings are received, we must go on 
to inculcate Christian morals, the Ten Command- 
ments, the details of personal and relative duties, the 
life of humiliation, contrition, and love to God and 
man, as the fruits of faith and following after justi- 
fication. 

In the meantime, we must dwell, as occasions re- 
quire, on the unity of Christ's Church ; the walk of 
the Christian with his Saviour in all the ways and 
ordinances of the Lord blameless ; the grace of the 
Sacraments, and the duty of subjection to spiritual 
pastors and teachers. 

Finally, we must constantly urge on the established 
Christian the necessity of watchfulness and continual 
returns to God ; of habitual preparation for death, 
judgment and eternity ; and of ascribing all spiritual 
good in us, to " the purpose and grace of God which 
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was given us in Christ Jesus before the world 
began." 

Do not be afraid of distinguishing in your own 
mind — ^though you should be extremely tender in 
speaking of others — ^between what is preaching the 
Gospel, and what is not. There is one way to hea- 
ven, and but one. He that points out that way, 
preaches the Gospel ; and he that does not, preaches 
not the Gospel, whatever else he may preach. We 
may hold all the tenets of orthodox Christianity and 
occasionally refer to them ; but, if the substance of 
our ministry is on subordinate subjects — if we take 
the capital doctrines of revelation for granted, as 
being known and felt by our hearers, and proceed on 
to secondary matters, and never apply the weighty 
truths of Christ to the consciences of our people, we 
do not preach the Gospel. To fulfil this duty, we 
must proclaim, as heralds, the name and grace of 
Christ, not occasionally, obscurely and by inference, 
but constantly, plainly, boldly, determinately. 

We must not allow our hearers to be satisfied with 
general notions of a Saviour, we must not suffer 
them to repose on their baptism and external com- 
munion with a pure apostolical church, nor to be 
content with decency of conduct, amiable tempers, 
and freedom from gross worldliness ; we must not let 
them mistake mere approbation of the doctrine of 
Christ and a non-opposition to its truth, for real re- 
pentance and vital union with Christ. No — bring 
home, my Brethren, I pray you, the mighty topics of 
Christ's salvation to the heart and conscience of all 
classes of your hearers. Address the formalist, the 
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noisy talker, the self-righteous and evangelical dis- 
putant, the indifferent and worldly professor, on the 
one hand ; and the open unbeliever, the profligate, 
the profane, and those, who, " living in pleasure, are 
dead whilst they live," on the other. Endeavour to 
meet every case ; then to awaken and grapple with 
the reluctant conscience ; and lastly to hold up the 
bleeding cross before the eye of the weeping pe- 
nitent.. 

In doing all this, I need not caution you against a 
mere repetition of hackneyed phraseology; against 
a confused, enthusiastic medley of terms and sen- 
tences without arrangement and logical deduction ; 
against over-statements on admitted, and dogmatism 
on doubtful, points ; and above all, against any un- 
scriptural handling of the awful mysteries of the se- 
cret purposes of the Most High. What I have urged 
is to be connected with a careful study of the Holy 
Scriptures in the bearing, order, proportion and ten- 
dency of their contents. — All is to be connected with 
the calm, dignified manner of the Prophets and 
Apostles and other inspired writers — ^that as " wise 
householders we may bring out of our treasury things 
new and old." 

In passing on from doctrine to discipline and your 
general life and deportment, I need scarcely remind 
you, after what I stated in an earlier part of this 
address, that we are bound to connect with this scrip- 
tural doctrine the particular limitations of Church 
order which we have voluntarily undertaken. Nor is 
there any thing more productive of real edification 
than a strict and holy discipline, mildly administered. 
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as the guardian and ornament of a pure and faithful 
body of truth. The Christian flock readily obey 
their pastors and the rules of the Church, when their 
pastors labour to feed them with the heavenly nou- 
rishment which their souls require. 

With respect to discipline, then, I would entreat 
you to observe, with conscientious and minute accu- 
racy, the directions of the Rubric and Canons. All 
the particular rules I could frame, would only be 
the development of these our Ecclesiastical statutes, 
and would be binding, in fact, no further than as 
they were just expositions of them. The very slight 
variations from the usages in England which the 
difference of climate, the circumstances of military 
stations of duty, or the exigencies of a scattered 
population, demand, are so few, that I would not 
even advert to them, except to say, that not one of 
these variations is properly speaking legal, and that 
no one can be passed over by me without censure, 
except my honoured predecessors or myself have 
been distinctly consulted on the subject, and have 
had the opportunity of laying them before His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, under whose Archi- 
episcopal See we are all placed. 

I trust I need not say that two full services on 
the Sunday are most desirable ; and are enjoined — 
except the second sermon, for which a catechetical 
instruction may be substituted — by the Canons. 

Once also in the week, where there are two 
Clergymen and the station is considerable, a public 
service in the Church is, as I think, for edification. 

A multiplication, however, of religious meetings 
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for private conference and devotion, beyond these 
three public services, are not, I believe, generally 
found either consistent with the health and other 
imperious duties of the Minister or the permanent 
advantage of the flocks. There are doubtless ex- 
ceptions — but I confess I am unfavourable to them. 
A religion of too much excitement is almost as bad 
as a religion of none. These things seldom last in 
their simplicity, especially where the laity take a 
part; and when the simplicity is gone, little but 
mischief remains. 

Need I add that none are to be admitted into your 
pulpits but duly ordained clergymen ; and none for 
more than an occasional service, without a license 
from myself. 

I just repeat here, what the first Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, many years since, communicated to you in a 
Circular letter, that no fees for Ecclesiastical offices 
are to be required from Military persons, either in 
the Presidencies or elsewhere. 

The manner in which the public prayers of the 
Church are read is a point of so great importance, 
that you must excuse me for dwelling upon it. The 
church is the house of prayer. Preaching is in 
order to bring men to pray. The immense difference 
upon a congregation between a devout, clear, na- 
tural and grave manner of reading our incomparable 
Liturgy, and an indifferent, hurried, indistinct drawl- 
ing or technical one is such, as to raise the whole 
office to a spiritual service in one case, or depress it 
to a formal effort in the other. The objection raised 
against Liturgies that they degenerate into listlessness 
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— weak as the objection is, and overbalanced by far 
weightier objections against extemporaneous effu- 
sions according to the judgment and attainments of 
each individual minister, which is the other alter- 
native — ^this objection is m£^nified into importance 
by the tame and inattentive Clergyman, who seems 
impatient to hurry, either through indifference or for 
the purposes of display, into the pulpit ; whilst it is 
reduced to its genuine insignificancy by a pious 
heart and a holy sympathy thrown into the prayers 
by a pains-taking, devout and sensible Minister. 

Then, we may, and ought, to bestow the utmost 
labour in the preparation and delivery of our ser- 
mons. I am far, very far from undervaluing 
sermons. They have ever been the chief instru- 
ment, under God, of the conversion of souls and the 
recovery and growth in grace of the faithful. We 
are social creatures. Every man has the power, 
though not in an equal degree, of touching the 
hearts of others. Every man does this when he is 
interested deeply in other concerns ; and the reason 
he does not do it in the pulpit, is either because he 
is not interested, or because some prejudice or ill 
habit obstructs the flow of his aflfections. Natural 
defects are no reason against this — strong feelings 
work through them every day. 

What the Apostle indeedj calls " the words of 
man's wisdom" is hateful — affected eloquence is 
disgusting — ^the hunting for popular favour is base 
and degrading — the preaching and setting forth of 
ourselves, instead of Christ Jesus the Lord, is folly, 
unfaithfulness, presumption, treachery against the 
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King of heaven ; but the affectionate, laborious, per- 
suasive discharge of our high message to the very 
best of our power and with all the means of reach- 
ing the heart which God has given us, is what St. 
Paul eminently did. 

It is one of the main designs of the institution of 
a standing ministry. The Priest is to be the livii^ 
messenger, the awakening herald, the busy and 
diligent householder, the faithful and eager watch- 
man, the wise steward of the mysteries of Christ. 
Nothing more is wanting to render a clergyman 
unfaithful than to be negative — one who does not 
take pains, does not exhibit Christ clearly and pro- 
minently, does not put forth all his powers to save 
men, does not apply his doctrine warmly and closely 
to their consciences. That silent and mysterious 
influcAce of affection and earnestness, which God 
has established in the moral order of things, is thus 
lost. The Minister's duty to take up the written 
Word, and give it a voice, and impregnate the 
neglected, unknown doctrine of the sacred Book with 
vividness and life, is thus lost. St. Paul could 
never have said he was " pure from the blood of all 
men," if he could not also have said, "So being 
affectionately desirous of you, I was willing to have 
imparted to you, not the Gospel of God only, but 
also our own souls, because ye were dear unto us." 

But the prayers and sermons of the Church are 
not all we have to attend to. Private visits and 
exhortations, care and earnestness in attending hos- 
pitals, diligent searching out of the sick, means 
put to work for attracting back the wandering 
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sheep, schools, conferences with inquirers, the reso- 
lution of cases of conscience, the reconciling of con- 
tending parties, benevolence and sympathy for the 
afflicted, a courteous, accessible and meek carriage 
— in a word, the pastoral care — constitutes a 
large division of our duty, and so much the more 
important an one, as it falls chiefly under the cogni- 
zance of God only.* 

I should not venture to utter one word on the 
general life and conversation of the Minister of 
religion, if the topic were not of such incalculable 
importance in this new Diocese, and with our pau- 
city of labourers. I would therefore just say, with 
St. Jerome, Tanta debet esse conversatio et eruditio 
Pontificis — and I may add, Presbyteri — ut omnes 
viotus et gressus et universa ejus opera notabilia sunt. 
Veritatem mente concipiaty et earn toto habitu resonet 
et ornatu ; ut quicquid agit, quicquid loquitur ^ doc- 
trina sit populorum. 

My dear and honoured Brethren, character, per- 
sonal piety, devotedness of heart to Christ, is every 
thing. The general impression of our behaviour 
and spirit, is the gage of our efficiency. It is the 
life preceding the sermon of the Sunday, and fol- 
lowing it, which brings down the blessing of God. 
As we pray, as we meditate, as we live near to God, 

* Hospitals should be attended twice a week, with Divine Service 
at one of the visits : Schools once a week. Should ai^y difficulties 
arise concerning the days and hours of visiting them, or with respect 
to the usual changes in the time of Divine Service on Sundays, I beg 
that an immediate conununication may be made to me. 
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we preach. No man can rise much above his 
habitual principles, as the stream cannot flow higher 
than its fountain. In proportion to our own meek, 
consistent conduct, to our elevation of heart above 
secular things, our freedom from what the apostle 
terms the " love of filthy lucre," our heartfelt for- 
giveness of injuries, our separation from the vani- 
ties and amusements of the world, (the theatre and 
similar scenes of disorder, I need not say, are pro- 
hibited to a Clergyman and his family, by his 
Ordination Vows,) our abstinence from an over- 
bearing temper, our silence amidst the squabbles 
of worldly politics in which so many lose their reli- 
gion and their souls; in that proportion will be 
the ultimate result of our ministry in the Church. 
Bishop Butler's profound observations on active 
and passive habits should be ever in our view, that 
we may overcome the danger to our salvation 
arising from our familiarity with terms of theology, 
and from our dealing with religion officially, by 
double watchfulness and more assiduous prayers for 
the quickening influences of the Holy Spirit. 

I find I must hasten to the next division of my 
address, the particular dangers that may impend^ and 
the best modes of meeting them. 

I do not know that the dangers to religion are 
much aggravated, upon the whole, in the times in 
which we live. Truth is always in conflict. The 
Church is militant in this world, not tranquil and un- 
disturbed, much less triumphant. The corruption 
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of human nature conspires with the artifices of Satan, 
to reproduce old errors and frame them anew con- 
tinually. 

I will not trust myself to say a word on the various 
measures relating to the Church which are at- 
tempted at home — I am happy that I am not called 
to do so. If I were required however to designate 
the danger which is most immediate every where, I 
should say, the spirit of intellectual hardihood which 
rejects all experience, and plunges with reckless 
daring on the most new and hazardous theories. I 
think this temper is the source of much of the mis- 
chief prevalent at home, both in Church and state, 
and which is in some places perhaps beginning to 
appear here. 

The vulgar pride of half-learned infidelity, the 
ignorance of all history and all the laws of evidence 
by which men prop up their unbelief, the boldness 
with which democracy and resistance to all old 
institutions and fixed habits are proposed and urged 
upon the young; the insinuations thrown out against 
all faiths, all churches, all creeds, all establishments; 
the wily inconsistency by which at one time religion 
in general is apparently honoured, that a particular 
form of it may be demolished, and that at another it 
is held up in the mass to scorn, in order that some 
practical designs of piety may be weakened, are spe- 
cimens of the hardihood I have named. Give me, if 
I must choose, rather superstition with feeling and 
devotion ; than scepticism which " neither fears God 
nor regards man." 

The modification of this general temper may pos- 
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sibly create danger here in particular places, as it 
regards differences of opinion on Church government. 
These differences, if not embittered by worldly po- 
litics and the spirit of party, are only the ordinary 
fruit of human infirmity. I honour all the branches 
of Christ's holy Catholic Church, though I think 
some branches purer than others. I honour all the 
ancient Churches of the East and West — I honour 
the Church of Scotland — all the Lutheran and re- 
formed Confessions — and all the learned, moderate 
and pious Divines of every name at home, however 
the first rise of their separations might be in my mind 
indefensible. Differences on Church Government^ 
discipline and shades of doctrine, spring now very 
much from country, education, habits, cast of mind, 
places of casual residence, line of reading, powers of 
ratiocination, friendships, and those early preposses- 
sions which are raised, like redoubts, in every man's 
mind on some points or other, against the approaches 
of argument. These diversities always have, and 
always will, exist. Uniformity of opinion, desirable 
as it is, cannot be attained in this world. I am quite 
of the sentiment of Bishop Middleton, that it is of 
little value for men to take credit to themselves for 
agreeing in religion, when the subject does not suf- 
ficiently interest them to afford any cause of dissen- 
sion — better are differences where all are in earnest, 
than the mere semblance of Christian agreement, 
where the great and vital doctrines of the Gospel are 
little regarded.* 

* See Bp. Middleton's Seimon at Penang, 1819. 
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Perhaps good, upon the whole, follows from those 
differences, if we each adhere steadily, consistently 
and firmly to our own Church, without vacillation, 
indifference, or concealment, and yet without the 
slightest attempt to impose on the consciences or 
irritate the feelings of others. I should much re- 
gret, indeed, if any of our Christian brethren, instead 
of pursuing meekly and zealously their own course, 
should turn aside to obstruct ours. I should deeply 
regret, if any Christian brethren should incautiously 
seem to join the war-cry of infidelity and democracy 
against the Established Church, of which I am ap- 
pointed a guardian. I should deeply regret, if 
topics of unfulfilled prophecy should be propounded 
as articles of faith, or questions relating to baptism 
be made an occasion of drawing away our new 
Christians from the communion of the Church. I 
should above all regret if any, with the fair names 
of charity and union on their lips, should " creep 
into houses and lead captive silly" men and "women," 
declaiming against all church order, denying the 
ministry of the Word, sapping the foundation of the 
Sacraments, effacing the experience of eighteen cen- 
turies, and determined to try whether fits of indi- 
vidual effort may not be better than calm and steady 
order and co-operation, in the spirit of that blessed 
Saviour who is " the author, not of confusion, but of 
peace, in all the Churches of the saints." 

I beg your forgiveness for mentioning dangers so 
remote and hypothetical. Yet if such cases should 
occur, I would venture to recommend two things ; 
the one that you would refresh your memories with 

D 
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the chief events of Ecclesiastical History, which will 
open again the lessons of past times, and display 
similar evils, produced and reproduced without end, 
with the same unholy effect, in every age. The 
other that you would let the mild and dignified 
order of our Church proceed on its way without 
controversy, if possible, on your part. The attacks 
on it are ephemeral. It wants only to be silently 
sustained by the personal piety and activity of its 
Clergy, to attract in India, as it has ever done at 
home, the reflecting members of a Christian popu- 
lation. There is an evident moderation, a stability, 
a fixed and recognized standard of doctrine in the 
Church of England, which, with its sublime Liturgy 
and the large portion of Scripture incorporated into 
its services, are sure to make their way. The Church 
seldom suffers but from the mistakes and deficiencies 
of her own members. 

With regard to any more general modes of meet- 
ing the dangers of the times, I would venture first 
to press upon you a warmer support of the great 
Religious and Benevolent Societies. I do not diyell 
on that for circulating the Holy Scriptures only — 
the friends of which, however, must commit far 
greater faults than they have yet done, to induce 
me to withdraw the support which I have now for 
thirty years rendered to it. But I would especially 
solicit your united aid to the three Church Societies, 
The Incorporated Society for Propagating the Gospel, 
that for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the 
Church Missionary Society. The plans also for 
arranging the beneficence of populous neighbour- 
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hoods by District Visiting, and Friend-in-Need So- 
cieties, are well deserving your countenance. The 
discovery of the Infant School system is, again, one 
of the most engaging, neve, and effective results of 
the philosophy of benevolence. And I am mistaken 
if the calumniated object of Temperance Societies 
does not gradually command the attention of the 
Moralist. I observe with pleasure the formation of 
a society of this nature at Bombay in the month of 
November last. 

I would next beg to urge upon your attention the 
importance of increased eflforts for promoting native 
educatioui as a remedy for the dangers before us, as 
well as on account of its intrinsic importance. It is 
called for by the commonest principles of humanity 
and religion. India extends her suppliant hands. 
India stands eager, intent, curious for European 
knowledge. Little can be effected by laws, much 
by manners, and manners are the child of education. 
Laws cannot rule the heart ; and out of the heart 
must spring those qualities by which a community 
is civilized and blessed.* Probably no general system 
of education will be speedily established. In the 
meantime, besides the sources of secular knowledge 
which the native Colleges and the Government 
Schools may disclose, the Religious Societies, aided 
by the Clergy, will throw open the particular foun- 
tains of Christian doctrine. 

Whatever gives knowledge and does not exclude, 
though it may not professedly include, Christianity; 

» Bp. J. B. Sumner. 

d2 
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whatever is not retrograde from, but a step in ad- 
vance towards Christianity, will meet our favourable 
regard. We never fear knowledge. All we dread 
is the poisoned stream mingling with its flow, and 
weakening instead of refreshing, the fainting tra- 
veller. If you exclude Christianity es professOy you 
deprive the Hindoo of many of the highest benefits 
which he might otherwise derive — ^you block up the 
main entrance to the Temple of Truth — you deny 
him, without asking him the question and by sup- 
posing prejudices which do not exist, the knowledge 
of the prevailing religion of the civilized world. 
You leave India to an education which makes fallen 
man proud, discontented, difficult to govern, and 
liable to be tossed about for half a century on the 
sea of turbulence and doubts ; instead of giving it 
one which is meek, peaceable, contented, and allied 
to the English Government, laws, literature and 
manners. 

A further mode of lessening present dangers is to 
countenance, in all suitable methods. Christian Mis- 
sions. I trust every Clergyman in such a Diocese 
as this, will lend his aid, so far as his other and 
more immediate duties allow, to this sacred cause. 
In the earliest Charters of the Honourable the East 
India Company and in every subsequent one, a 
regard to the moral and religious improvement of 
the Natives has been enjoined. 

Bishop Heber professed that he coveted nothing 
more than to be the Missionary of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

I would then suggest, with that beloved Prelate, 
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to my younger brethren among the Chaplains, the 
desirableness of studying early some one of the 
Native lai^ages. Begin it steadily. Learn it 
well. Nothing can be more important. You will 
then be able to instruct your household, to assist 
the Missionary, to aid in Translations, to confer with 
the inquiring, answer the doubts of the curious, 
and multiply your means of usefulness. 

To encourage you to this, let me remind you what 
Chaplains have done for Missions. David Brown 
was a chaplain ; Claudius Buchanan was a chaplain ; 
Henry Martyn was a chaplain ; Hough, Thomason, 
and our beloved Archdeacon Corrie, now appointed 
Bishop, were chaplains. What these individuals 
have effected, — and by a knowledge of the native 
languages, — I need not say. That genuine Chris 
tianity exists at Calcutta, and that I now address 
you as Bishop of that Episcopal See, is chiefly 
owing to their labours.* 

* The following paragraphs were inserted in the Charge as delivered 
at Colombo^ those which especially related to the Indian Archdeaconries 
being omitted. In like manner, the matters concerning Madras were 
not detailed, nor indeed prepared, when the Charge was first addressed 
to the Clergy at Calcutta. 

" I cannot perhaps do better than introduce here a few observations 
with regard to this Archdeaconry of Colombo. I am happy to say that 
the circumstances of it are by far less embarrassing than those of Con- 
tinental India. Of the principal stations of Colombo, Kandy, Galle, 
Trincomalee, Jafi&ia, all but one are supplied, and the remaining one 
will I trust be at least temporarily filled without delay. The singular 
advantages derived from the Reverend the Missionaries who labour 
amongst the nominal Christians (1) — of the Cingalese and Malabar Chap- 
lains — of the Proponents — of the schools supported by Government, — 

(1) Of the Church Missionary Society, guided, for 18 years, by the 
talent, experience, and meek piety of the Rev. Mr. Lambrick. 
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Lastly, I would entreat you, never to allow the 
impression of the horrors of Indian idolatry to fade 
from your mind. Remember what you thought 
when you first read of them at home. Let not 
familiarity with the scenes around you, nor the 
comparative civilization of the domestic servants, 
nor the careless tone of common conversation blunt 
your better feelings. Never be acclimated in this 
respect. For the bodily constitution to yield to a 
new region is beneficial ; but let not the mind be 
lowered in its tone by a change of place. Let not 
the consideration which ought ever to be most har- 
rowing to your whole soul, the open and insulting 
affront put upon our heavenly Father by Idolatry, 
ever fade away. 

together with the Commission lately issued for augmenting their 
number and efficiency, add such a strength to the cause of Christianity 
in this Island, as to call for our liveliest gratitude. As the gospel 
proceeds in its gentle progress, it will be easy to expand the machinery 
already on foot. I may communicate to you that a clergyman will soon 
I trust be stationed at Neura Ellia, in the hope of his being connected 
with an academical Establishment of so high an order as to supersede^ 
in many cases, the necessity of sending children home for education. 
I hope also that Jaffna will not be long without the benefit of a resident 
Chaplain. I have the pleasure further to say that I have determined, 
with the concurrence of Government, to admit as Candidates for Holy 
Orders such of the Proponents as may successively appear qualified 
for such a sacred trust ; and so, without altering their temporal situa^ 
tion, gradually reduce to Ecclesiastical regularity the pious labours of 
these excellent men. (1) 

** It is no small benefit to this Archdeaconry that its insular situation, 
its moderate limits, and its being a Royal Colony, ruled immediately 
from His Majesty by His Excellency the Right Honourable The Gover- 
nor, renders all plans for its religious improvement easy and practicable. 

(1) A remnant of the Dutch religious Establishment. 
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And this leads me to address for an instant, you, 
my Reverend Brethren the Missionaries, whom I 
rejoice to see surrounding this chair. Let me en- 
cours^ you in the name of the Lord. The planting 
of new churches, the ordaining of presbyters in every 
city, the going and seeing how they do, and the set- 
ting in order the things that are wanting amongst 
them, are, as you know, some of the first duties of the 
Episcopal office. You are as much entitled to my 
tenderest care and protection, and act as much under 
my license, as any other of the Reverend Clergy. 
That license implies at the least two things — an appro- 

And when the new Dioceses are settled, and the Bishop makes his 
triennial visitation, and can remain, which I am not able to do, a con- 
siderable time in the Island, and is in constant and proximate intercourse 
with the Venerable the Archdeacon on all occasions, every thing will 
proceed smoothly and efficiently. 

*' In the meantime, I should be ungrateful if I did not express my 
sense of obligation for the extreme courtesy and kindness of the Right 
Honourable Governor towards myself; and the readiness with which 
His Excellency has seconded all my endeavouis. 

''Need I say, that in the narrow circle of this Island a peculiar 
necessity exists for imion and cordiality amongst the few, but most 
pous and respectable, clergy of the several stations. Forbearance, 
forgiveness of little injuries, a heartfelt submission one to another for 
Christ's sake, a cheerful compliance with the wishes of the Venerable 
the Archdeacon, in the Bishop's absence — an example, in short, of 
harmony exhibited to the keen curiosity of the natives — are essential 
to all the ends of your ministry. Nor shall I leave the Island in peace, 
till you have allowed me to settle every difference of every kind affecting 
the Reverend the Clergy, whether amongst themselves or with the 
various Authorities. Allow me to conclude by commending to your 
attention, the memorable words on which my honoured and revered 
Predecessor dwelt in his charge deUvered here only two months 
before his lamented death, March, 1831. 'They continued steadfastly 
in the Apostles' doctrine and fellowship ; and great grace was upon 
them all.' " 
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bation of the sphere in which you are to labour— and 
a cognizance of your proceedings subsequently in 
the discharge of your spiritual functions. This infor- 
mation will put me, and the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon in my absence, constantly in communication 
with you ; and it will enable us to advise and aid 
you in the most effectual manner.* 

I need not, I am persuaded, entreat the Reverend 
Clergy who conduct the business of Missionary In- 
stitutions, and the lay members of our Church who 
may be associated with them, to act upon this inti- 
mation. Let me beg them to let the spirit of an 
Episcopal discipline at once pervade all their mea- 
sures. I am sure they must on reflection see that it 
is in this way only that the greatest inconveniences 
can be prevented ; unity and order be maintained in 
the Diocese ; evils be detected as they arise ; Civil 
and Military authorities both Native and European, 
havie a recognized medium of communication ; col- 
lisions between different Societies be avoided ; the 
Bishops of ancient Eastern Churches be brought 
into correspondence with our own ; the Reverend 
Missionaries acquire repose and confidence in the 
discharge of their spiritual duties ; and the designs 

* It is only justice in me to say, that to the extraordinary diligence, 
piety and talent of the Venerable Archdeacon Robinson, both the 
Chaplains and Missionaries stand deeply indebted. An active cor- 
respondence with the Archdeacon for two years had led me to expect 
much ; but I must frankly avow that when I had the opportunity of 
becoming personally acquainted with him and of examining for mjrself 
the state of all the Ecclesiastical proceedings, I was gratified in a 
measure far beyond my highest expectations. His care and conduct 
under unusual difficulties have been most exemplary. 
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of our beautiful platform of Church Government be 
in any measure accomplished.* 

I do not know that I need add, but in the new and 
anomalous, state of things in this Diocese, it may be 
as well to do it, that with the secular concerns of 
Missions and all that comes under the head of lay- 
patronage, I in no way interfere, except when any 
general superintendence is confided to me or rather 
ui^ed upon me, as in the case of the Incorporated 
Society for Propagating the Gospel. 

With regard to general topics of advice, let me 
request the Reverend Missionaries to be especially 
careful in the admission of Candidates for the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. When you transmit to me, agree- 
ably to the Rubric, or to the Archdeacon, or other 
presbyter whom I may appoint, the names of your 
Candidates, I would beg of you to be very full in 
your details. A pure Christianity, an unadulterated 
Christianity, a Christianity of real Christians is what 
I desire to promote. 

The heathenish usages connected with Caste are 
unknown in the presidency of Bengal, and must 
become unknown in every other — ^and that at once, 
so far as religion and the service of God is concerned. 
An isthmus cast up between Christ and Belial, — a 
bridge left standing fov retreat to paganism,— a 
citadel kept erect within the Christian enclosure for 

* It would seem desirable that when Catechists have attained 
such a measure of knowledge as to be able, when the Missionary is 
unavoidably absent, to read Prayers and a Sermon in Church, they 
should be first duly recognized and authorbed by the Bishop. 
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the great adversary's occupation, is what the Gospel 
cannot tolerate. The Jesuits' proceedings in China 
are warning enough to us. 

Watch also, aflfectionately and wisely, but nar- 
rowly, I pray you, over all the habits of the new 
converts. Every thing in their morals is important. 
Old associations of ideas will soon return ; old vices 
soon revive. Guard them against indolence, false* 
hood, deceit, fraud, craft, the base love of gain, im^ 
purity. I believe a native of India is as capable in 
himself of fidelity, forethought, diligence, constaiicy, 
truth, frankness, purity, as a native of Ghreat Britain^ 
I know not what difierence there is between on 
Hindoo Idolater in the nineteenth, and a Druidical 
Idolater of the fourth century. The idle reports of 
the general worthlessness of the new Christians are 
founded on the same ignorance of facts, as those 
which were framed against the primitive Christians. 

Finally, if I were to name one excellency more 
than another which the Missionary should aim at, I 
would say, simplicity of character. This, so far as I 
have seen, is the main feature in the successful Mis- 
sionary. I mean of course after real conversion of 
heart to Christ, and due preparation for his under- 
taking. Pretension avails nowhere, and least of all 
in this work. What simplicity of faith and love, 
superiority to fame and power, a transparent disin- 
terestedness, an exalted reputation for probity and 
intelligence, and an undeviating consistency for 
nearly half a century can do, let Swartz declare. 
His life, now admirably delineated by the pen of my 
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old and much-valued friend, Dr. Hugh Pearson, 
Dean of Salisbury, — -a friend of more than thirty-six 
years' standing — should scarcely ever be out of the 
hands of the Missionary. 

I pass to the last division of our meditations, the 
gemral aspect of the Christian cause as it regards 
the Dicitaese and the world at large, and the things 
most generally wanted for its further progress. 

With regard to the latter part of the question I 
should venture to say that three things are mainly 
wanted — the arts of life — a native ministry, — a 
new impulse at home for sending us effective 
labourers. 

1 . For what is to become of the hundreds of con- 
verts baptized from year to year? What of the 
young admitted into our schools ? Where are they 
to find instruction in the arts of life ? What is to 
form them to diligence ? What to break the habit 
of depending on their teachers for temporal sup- 
port ? What to destroy the base love of money, 
and implant self-government and diligent exertion ? 
What is to create forethought and a desire to 
maintain their families by their honest labour? 
What to prevent the relapse to heathenism, when 
temporal inducements are withdrawn ? When the 
schools have trained the children, who and what is 
to prevent the Brahmin from resuming his influence ? 
The next step seems to be wanting — Christian arts, 
Christian trades, Christian manufactories, Chris- 
tian vills^es — so that employment, diligent habits. 
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steady advances in civilization may be made. — We 
want something like the celebrated settlements of 
the United Brethren which adorn Germany, and 
have been reproduced in Southern Africa. 

2. But a Native Ministry is yet more necessary, 
because upon this will depend the extension of the 
Gospel and the instruction by which schools and 
villages are to be trained. 

The supply of Missionaries from home is neces- 
sarily scanty, because it is so expensive both . in 
money and loss of life. We must prepare for an 
indigenous Ministry. Many, many years may per- 
haps elapse before this can be attained. But, as in 
the Apostolical Churches, Timothy and Titus, after 
they had set things in order in Ephesus and Crete, 
ordained them presbyters in every city — indigenous 
persons, doubtless — natives — aboriginal inhabitants 
called of Christ and separated to the work of the 
Lord — not strangers from another hemisphere and 
of foreign language and habits ; so must it be in 
India. 

Nor are we without aids for the attempt. There 
stands, on the margin of the river which washes our 
Eastern Metropolis, the College for a Native Minis- 
try. There has been erected, with a foresight and 
piety which will for ever illustrate the name of the 
first Bishop of Calcutta, the noblest monument of 
British benevolence. It waits only to receive its 
flocking students and to train them for Missionary 
labour. 

Subservient to this, the Calcutta High School, 
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founded by my immediate predecessor, is in most 
successful operation, and ready to- pour the prepared 
youth into the bosom of Bishop's College. 

Lately, also, a native Princess has led on the train 
of benefactors who are to be the supporters of the 
Christian cause — 100,000 Sonat Rupees have been 
given by this benefactress to this object, besides 
50,000 transmitted to His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and 50,000 devoted to the relief of 
debtors in and about Calcutta.* 

3. But a new impulse at home for sending us out 
more effective help is the main thing, after all, im- 
mediately wanted. The period when we can go on 
of ourselves is distant, and can only be brought 
nearer by the intermediate creation of an active and 
vigorous agency. The East Indians will long need 
the help of Englishmen. The numerous smaller 
stations where Europeans are located, will demand 
Ministers. The Missions also are feeble for want of 
a larger body of helpers. Schools and Missions 
might be planted all over India, if we had an ade- 
quate number of devout and able men. 

I can only glance at the general aspect of the 
Christian cause — ^the one remaining branch of our 
proposed topics. Oh, that our cry could reach 
the land of our fathers ! Oh, that a vision, not of 
a single man of Macedonia, but of the hundred and 

* Already has one Clergyman been ordained on this fund, and em. 
ployed till another scene' of duty be opened; a native catechist also has 
begmi to labour amongst his fellow countrymen. 
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thirty-four Millions of Hindoos and Mohammedans 
who are under British sway, or British influence, 
might present itself to the pious students at our 
Universities, crying, " Come over to India, and 
help us." 

Englishmen, you profess to long for the opportu- 
nity of spreading the Gospel, and will you, when 
the opening is presented, shrink back ? Shall men 
call themselves Christians, and see the scholar, the 
philosopher, the mere traveller spring forth upon 
the distant expedition, and not imitate their example 
for a much higher object? 

Shall commerce be never weary, never discon- 
certed in her enterprises ; and shall Christianity go 
to sleep ? Shall the civil and military services of 
India be sought for with avidity by the first families 
in the kingdom, and shall the service of Christ be 
declined ? 

Shall the privations of a voyage, the languor of 
an enervating climate, or the increased hazard of 
disease never deter men for a moment in every other 
profession, and shall they deter them in this ? 

What can exceed the inviting prospects which 
India presents ! The fields white for the harvest 
and awaiting the hand of the reaper! Nations 
bursting the intellectual sleep of tliirty centuries ! 
Superstitions no longer in the giant strength of 
youth, but doting to their fall. Britain placed at 
the head of the most extensive empire ever con- 
signed to a Western sceptre — ^that is, the only great 
power of Europe professii^ the Protestant faith. 
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intrusted with the thronging nations of Asia whom 
she alone could teach. A paternal Government, 
employing every year of tranquillity in elevating 
and blessing the people unexpectedly thrown upon 
its protection. 

No devastating plague as in Egypt — ^no intestine 
wars — ^no despotic heathen or Mohammedan domi- 
nion prowling for its prey. But Legislation going 
forth with her laws; Science lighting her lamp; 
Education scattering the seeds of knowledge ; Com- 
merce widening her means of intercourse; the British 
power ever ready to throw her aegis around the pious 
and discreet Missionary. 

Oh, where are the first Propagators and Professors 
of Christianity ? Where are our Martyrs and Re- 
formers ? Where are the ingenuous, devoted, pious 
sons of our Universities ? Where are our younger 
devoted Clergy? Are they studying their ease? 
Are they resolved on a ministry tame, ordinary, 
agreeable to the flesh? Are they drivelling after 
minute literature, poetry, fame? Do they shrink 
from that toil and labour, which, as Augustine says, 
OUR Commander, Noster Imperator, accounts most 
blessed ? * 

No : the truth i^, honoured Brethren, our English 
youth and English Clergymen are uninformed, un- 

• " Nihil est in hac vita facilius, manme hoc tempore, et loetius, et 
** hominibuB acceptabilius, Episcopi ant Presbyteri officio, si perfunc- 
tone atque adulatorie res agatur. Nihil est in vita et maxime hoc 
tempore difficilins, laboriosius, et periculosins Episcopi vel Presbyteri 
officio, sed apud Deum nihil beatins, si eo modo miUtetur qno noster 
Imperator jubet." 
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read in Eastern story, A deathlike obscurity hangs 
over so distant a scene. They know little of the 
fortunes of the Indian Church. They think of 
nothing but persecutions, exile, disease, and death 
as connected with the Missionary life. They are 
held back by a false humility. They are retained by 
the tears of sisters and friends. Let us unite, then, 
in removing misconceptions — Let us join in appeal- 
ing to Societies — Let us write to particular friends 
and public bodies — Let us aflford correct, intelligible 
information— Let us send specific and individual in- 
vitations — ^And let us pray the '^ Lord of the harvest, 
that he would send forth more labourers into his 
harvest."* 

You will pardon me, ready to depart to other 
scenes of duty almost on the morrow, and ^' not 
knowing what shall befal me there," for detaining 
you thus long. All we have been meditating upon, 
urges us to mutual prayer whilst absent. The con- 
fidence I have adverted to as what I hope to acquire 
— the details I have given of the actual position of 
the Diocese— the remarks upon points of doctrine 
and discipline — the particular dangers of the present 
day, and the main things wanting as connected with 

* A false notion prevails that it is a sort of Martyrdom to come out 
to India as a Missionary. Whereas the real danger is on the side of 
ease, not privation. A yomig man in the Military service has vastly 
more to encounter. A Missionary in India has more than the com- 
forts of a good English Curacy. The single real difficulty is 
AN INCREASED HAZARD OF DISEASE. Fifty Clerg3rmen are now 
wanted for India. In the Southern Missions of the Incorporated 
Society alone, Twelve are indispensable. 
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the general aspect of the Christian cause, wliich 1 
have pointed out ; all persuade fervent intercessory 
prayers for ourselves and the Church, and the 
country where we labour. 

If any thing ought to be more deeply impressed 
on our hearts than another, it is, that God alone can 
work the conversion of a single soul, and much more 
of the world. His grace must be our stay. We 
must earnestly implore the larger measure of his 
Holy Spirit. God's '^ ways are not our ways, nor 
his thoughts our thoughts." The success of his 
Gospel will be in methods, and by means and under 
circumstances, after all, which man can neither fore- 
see nor control. The same divine purpose which 
has " given the heathen to our Lord for an inheri- 
tance and the uttermost parts of the earth for his 
possession," must accomplish, as it hath promised, 
the conversion of the world. God can use the fee- 
blest instruments. God can multiply the weakest 
beginnings. Nothing is too small for Him to bless, 
and nothing too great for Him to confound if he 
pleases. Let us labour, then, in our measure, wait- 
ing the time of grace. 

Christianity is designed to be the universal reli- 
gion. It is the only religion now proposed to man 
on the face of the earth, not only that deserves the 
name, but that lays any fair claim to be promul- 
gated from heaven. Heathenism was never promul- 
gated. It is the remnant of primeval revelation. It 
is a superstition of countries and rivers and climates. 
The Hindoo is passive. He pretends not to propa- 
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gate a confused mass of tenets which he does be- 
lieve, and which his conscience tells him are not 
worth diffusing. 

Mohammedanism was promulgated indeed ; but 
by the sword. It is no distinct religion — it is a cor- 
ruption of Christianity hammered out by a military 
adventurer, and palmed upon a dark age. 

Christianity is the religion of light, of love, of 
purity. She marches unfettered over the earth. 
She adapts herself to every clime and all forms of 
civil government. She speaks by broad, plain, un- 
doubted facts. A few mighty events comprise all 
her history, all her doctrine, all her practice. — ^The 
fall of man, — ^The incarnation and sacrifice of the 
Son of God,— The gift of the Holy Ghost,— The 
miraculous propagation and reception of the Gospel,^. 

She carries nothing with her but her Inspired 
Books and her apostolical order of ministry. When 
these are admitted, she banks out her Sabbath, sets 
up the worship of God, preaches her holy doctrine, 
and administers her simple, edifying Sacraments. 

She brings with her universal love, universal truth, 
universal holiness. Her tendencies are to every 
thing that God commands, and that man, unsophis- 
ticated man, wants and sighs after. 

She has only to spread over the world, and the 
plague of sin and misery, wide as it extends, is 
stayed. She has only to arise upon the earth as the 
Sun of Righteousness, and the new and last age, 
the long expected period of light and grace, will 
come, penetrating and blessing with its beams, after 
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a long dark night, not the general regions merely, 
but the deepest recesses of the habitable globe. 

Yes, it shall come ! E'en now my eyes behold. 
In distant view, the wished for age unfold. 
Lo, o'er the shadowy days that roll between, 
A wandering g^eam foretells the ascending scene ! 
Oh, doom'd victorious from thy wounds to rise. 
Dejected India, lift thy downcast eyes. 
And mark the hour, whose faithful steps for thee 
I'hrough time's pressed ranks bring on the jubilee ! 

Grant's Restoration of Learning in the East. 
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A CHARGE 

TO 

THE REVEREND MISSIONARIES 

AT 

TANJORE AND VEPERY. 



A CHARGE. 



My Reverend Brethren, 

After the solemn duties which have engaged 
our attention for the last few weeks, I cannot pre- 
vail on myself to leave you without this official occa- 
sion of mutual counsel and communication. The 
Charge delivered to the Clergy of the several Arch- 
deaconries, will, indeed, inform you of my wishes 
and sentiments on a variety of points of doctrine and 
discipline : but it is impossible for me coldly to 
refer you to that general statement. Your circum- 
stances are altogether peculiar. You have a claim 
on everything, and more than everything a Bishop 
can do for you. The Ordination just held in these 
Missions, for the first time since the establishment of 
the Protestant Episcopacy in India, gives me a nearer 
relation to you.* The grave of the Sainted Heber; 

♦ At the Mission Church, Tanjore, on Saturday, January 31, 1835, the 
Rev. Messrs. Thompson, Coombes, Simpson and Jones, were ordained 
Priests ; and the Rev. Mr. Irion, Deacon. The priests who assisted in 
laying on of hands, were the Venerable the Archdeacon, the Bishop's 
Chaplain; the Rev. Mr. Kohloff, of the Lutheran Church; the Rev. 
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which I have visited nine years after the sad event, 
calls on me to enter into his plans, and fulfil, so far 
as I may, his ardent wishes for your welfare. The 
near approach of the transfer of this part of the Dio- 
cese to the hands of a Bishop of your own, bids me 
not to leave incomplete the arduous measures I have 
begun. The presence of one out of the three honoured 
Missionaries who have laboured for fifty years or 
more, in the fields where Ziegenbalg and Swartz, 
Gericke and Pohle, Jcenicke and Haubroe had la- 
boured before them, and who still survive to bless us 
with their advice and their prayers, commands me, 
as it were, to speak.* The very tombs of those de- 
parted Missionaries, on which we now tread, and the 
walls of the sacred edifice, reared by their zeal, 
within which we are assembled,! unite to urge me 
to the. duty I am now attempting. 

It is with unfeigned diflftdence, however, that I 
attempt it. The vast extent of these Missions, the 

Mr. Deane, Chaplain of Trichinopoly; the Rev. Mr. Mohl, of the Danish 
Episcopal Church at Tranquebar, and Njanaparagasen (t. e, the efful- 
gence of glory). Native Priest of Tanjore. 

Twelve Clergy, four Eiu-opean Catechists — of whom three were of 
Bishop's College — ^and about fifty Native Catechists and Schoolmasters 
were present. 

* The Rev. Mr. Kolhoff, in his 74th year and 51st of his services in 
the Mission. The two others are Dr. Rottler, in the 85th year of his 
age and 62nd of his Ministry, and Dr. Caemerer, who came out in the 
year 1789, and is now Senior Chaplain at Tranquebar, aged about 67, 
and 45 years in the field of service in India. 

f The tombs of Swartz, Horst, and Gerick^, at Tanjore. The 
Churches of Cuddalore, Tanjore, and Vepery, were built by the Mission- 
aries, and the two last rebuilt and enlarged, partly by the aid of Go- 
vernment, and partly by a donation of 2,000/. to each, from the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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length of time, a century and a quarter, since their 
commencement, the wide ramifications of the chief 
question, which has sapped their Christian sim- 
plicity, the cursory attention only which I had been 
able to give to the details connected with them, se- 
duced by the fond hope that a Bishop would, long 
ere this, have been in his new Diocese ; and the short 
period which I have now had for actual inquiry and 
observation on the spot, all persuade extreme caution 
on my part in suggesting, as well upon yours in re- 
ceiving what I may offer for your consideration. 

Difficult indeed has been the crisis through which 
these Missions have passed. The brilliant prospects 
which presented themselves half a century since, 
have, undoubtedly, been long obscured — but from 
circumstances which, when calmly considered, admit 
of the hope of a restoration of the sacred cause to 
much of its pristine vigour. 

The Missions stretch over a tract of country from 
Vellore to Cape Comorin — about three hundred 
miles by two hundred or two hundred and fifty. 
About ten thousand Christians and one hundred and 
forty towns and villages or more, with as many 
congregations, are scattered over these regions ; and 
two hundred native Catechists and Schoolmasters 
are employed in their Christian instruction, under 
the European Missionaries of the Incorporated So- 
ciety. It is quite obvious to those who know India, 
that every thing must depend, under God's blessing, 
on the number, health, talents and piety of these 
European Missionaries. Soon after the death of 
Swartz and Gericke, however, the supply of these 
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holy men seems nearly to have failed. Germany, 
corrupted for a time by neological principles, fur- 
nished with difficulty the Venerable Society with 
a few more men like those of the former age. And 
of those who were obtained, it pleased God that 
many fell by the sudden stroke of sickness or death 
early in the course of their labours. With the 
utmost care in the selection, disappointments also 
occurred in the characters of others — disappoint- 
ments, indeed, few in number and showing by that 
very circumstance the general excellency of the So- 
ciety's choice — ^but of widely-spread mischief — of 
such mischief as to account but too well for much 
of what we now witness. When to these sources 
of decline, the general tendency of our fallen nature 
is added ; the encroaching character of the heathen 
usages connected with caste ; the weaker hold of 
Christianity on the descendants of the first converts 
in the second and third age ; and the low state of 
morals and civilization in India all around — ^no 
standard of truth— no Christian habits — no tone of 
virtue — ^no Christian Sabbath — nothing to fall back 
upon — ^the step from Christianity to heathenism with 
all its pollutions immediate — when all these things 
are considered, and when the state of any widely- 
scattered parish at home, if it be only comparatively 
neglected for a few years, is recollected, 1 think we 
may discern the chief causes of the decline, and need 
not be too much dejected at the present condition 
of the Missions, if those causes can be removed. 
The Apostolical Churches during the life of St. Paul, 
and those of the lesser Asia to whom the seven 
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letters in the Apocalypse are addressed by St. John, 
may teach us what the corruption of nature can do, 
even against inspired instruction and miraculous 
authority^ 

It will quite astonish you to hear that, about three 
years since, on the arrival of a Reverend Missionary 
from England^ he found himself totally alone in 
Tanjore, without a single companion in vigour, to 
labour, whilst he was acquiring the native language, 
or to assist in managing the ordinary perplexing 
secular concerns of the Mission, or superintend the 
crowds of Catechists and congregations — ^the vener- 
able KolhofF himself being at the coast for his health. 
In such a state of things, what could follow ! To 
me it is a matter of surprise and of gratitude that 
things have kept together as they have. 

When indeed I am present at the immense con- 
gregations assembled in the Churches, — when I 
witness the order, the devotion, the deathlike atten- 
tion, the echoing responses which put to shame the 
tame whispers of European auditories, in every 
station — and especially when I see the crowds of 
communicants at the awful mysteries of the Body 
and Blood of our Lord — I still say with the first 
eminent Prelate of this See, "These Southern Mis- 
sions form, in a Christian view, the noblest memorial 
of British connection with India." I still say with 
the second Prelate, " Here is the strength of the 
Christian cause in India." And I add, with that 
beloved Bishop, " It would indeed be a grievous and 
heavy sin, if England and all the agents of her 
bounty, do not nourish and protect these Churches." 
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But England will not neglect them — England 
only requires the case to be fairly laid before her 
by the Venerable Incorporated Society, in order to 
send out her sons and pour out her treasure. 

Help is already coming in. Two most promising 
Missionaries within about two years have arrived from 
England. Bishop's College has presented the fair 
first-fruits of that excellent institution by enabling 
me to ordain and dispatch three more. Instead of 
one or two solitary Missionaries in the South, I shall 
have the happiness of knowing that seven, and by 
the end of the year eight, and including the aged 
fathers of the Missions ten, will be in these fields 
of labour.* It is true that many more are most 
urgently required to supply the places of those 
venerable fathers incapable now of much active 
exertion, and to fill adequately the numerous stations. 
We shall still want seven Missionaries — fifteen in 
the fieldy and, allowing for sicknesses and deaths, 
twenty. t But these will, we doubt not, be gradually 
raised up by the great Lord of the harvest, under 
the paternal care of the Incorporated Society, if we 
are not wanting to ourselves here in the fields of 
labour. All will then begin to spring with verdure. 
The framework is sound — Churches are reared, in 
most of the stations — many of them beautiful and 



* At V^pery 3 ; Cuddalore 1 ; Tanjore 3 ; Trichinopoly 1 j Tin- 
nivelly 2. 

f One more for Tinnivelly ; one for Madura ; one for Ramnad ; one 
for Negapatam; one for the Coleroon Congregations; one for the 
transferred Missions ; one for Combaconum ; and one for Vellore. 
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spacious like the present,* School -houses, Mission- 
residences, Mission-gardens, Mission villages, Mis- 
sion property — with an excellent press at Vepery and 
ample buildings — all stand erect and ready. Nothing 
is needed but the internal grace of our Saviour, 
working in his Gospel, by the voice of his faithful 
Ministers, to fill all with animation and life. 

The main barrier to all permanent improvement is, 
as I trust, in the way of removal, the heathen 

USAGES OF CASTE IN THE CHRISTIAN ChURCHES. 

When this case was laid before me, a year and 
half since, I had not a moment's hesitation as to my 
duty ; and all I have seen since my arrival here has 
strengthened that conviction, which indeed had 
been fixed in my mind from the time that I first 
turned my attention to Indian Missions nearly forty 
years since. But I wonder not that the decisive 
step was not taken sooner. It was natural, it was 
proper, it was necessary to try every other expe- 
dient, before so violent an one, for such it appears to 
the natives, was adopted. Whilst the master minds 
of Swartz and Gericke remained to keep down the 
attendant heathen practices, caste was compara- 
tively harmless. It seemed more of a civil distinc- 
tion. But I rejoice to find that the judgment of all 
my brethren and of the whole body of Christian 
Protestant Missionaries without exception, concurs 
now with my own — that the crisis had arrived, and 
that nothing but the total abolition of all heathen 
usages connected with this anti-christian and anti- 

* Those of Tanjore and Vepery. 
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social system, could save these Missions. I trust I 
am not doing wrong in communicating to you that 
the approbation of the most Reverend the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has just arrived to cheer my 
anxious mind. His Grace's despatches received 
after my arrival on the scene of the Missions, have 
sustained me in the arduous duty I have had to per- 
form. To his Grace's authority I should have im- 
plicitly bowed, had he conceived that I had proceeded 
too far. But I cannot be sufficiently thankful to a 
good Providence which brought me the condescend- 
ing assurance of my honoured and most beloved 
Metropolitan's approval of my proceedings — a ge- 
neral approval I mean — at the very instant that I 
most required it. I have likewise to offer my best 
acknowledgments to you, my Reverend Brethren, 
for your cordial co-operation with your Bishop; for 
your discretion, your mildness, your forbearance, 
and yet your firmness, in pursuing the course he 
recommended. 

A nucleus is now formed, as 1 hope, in all the 
stations for a sound and permanent Christian doc- 
trine and discipline. One of the grand artifices of 
Satan is, I trust, discovered and laid bare. The new 
converts before they are baptized, and the catechu- 
mens before confirmation, will readily submit from 
the first to the undeviatii^ rule now established. 
The whole congregations will be treated with the 
extraordinary tenderness which the habits of India 
for 3000 years and their own low state of Christian 
faith require. It will suffice as to them that all 
overt acts as respects the Church and the public 
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worship of God be discontinued. For the rest, we 
must wait. In proportion as new Missionaries come 
out, and true Christianity revives and spreads amongst 
their flocks, they will understand the grounds of my 
conduct, and rejoice in the paternal, though strong, 
resolution which dictated it. 

You will continue to watch with unceasing anxiety 
the progress of things. What has been effected 
is only a beginning. The large number of our 
Christians who have openly acceded to my wishes 
far exceed, indeed, all I had hoped for, when I first 
arrived amongst you. But much of the impression 
will fade away, unless you follow it up with a series 
of kind and wise measures, adapted to varying cir- 
cumstances, and all directed to one end, the sub- 
stitution OF Christian for heathen prin- 
ciples AND HABITS. The feeble state of practical 
religion which has partly led to these heathen 
usages and been partly generated by them, will re- 
main, and remain long. We can only raise the tone 
of piety by the bright effulgence of the Gospel of 
Christ, made effectual by the Holy Spirit, and sus- 
tained and adorned by the meek and consistent con- 
duct of the ministers of his Word. 

I know not that I can suggest any thing material 
in the way of particular advice in this great emer- 
gency. But as you are entitled to every aid, how- 
ever slight, that I can afford you, I will not shrink 
from offering a few thoughts on the series of mea- 
sures and the course of conduct which may perhaps 
be desirable. It is with no little difficulty, how- 
ever, that I bring myself to do so, and only on the 
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full persuasion that you will receive my observa- 
tions with the reserve which I am sure they will 
require. 

1 . It seems to me that the first thing to be at- 
tempted is a steady, well^arranged plan for pi^epar- 
ing Native Catechists and Schoolmasters. You want 
an entirely new agency. The present men have 
been ruined by the system under which they have 
been formed, and the want of close inspection which 
the paucity of Missionaries has occasioned. I shall 
rejoice to assist in rendering Bishop's College in the 
highest degree available to this end. Already have 
three students educated entirely there, been or- 
dained by me as Missionaries to the priesthood of 
the Church — two at the ordination held at Tanjore, 
and the third previously at Calcutta. The Scholar- 
ships will always afford important aid for educating 
others. And any youths of real piety, character, 
talents, energy, and devotedness to the sacred 
cause, I shall be happy to recommend as occasions 
serve. But we want a large body of native Cate- 
chists and Schoolmasters besides — we want them 
immediately — we want such a class of persons as 
have no view to holy orders, but are desirous as 
lay teachers to promote the salvation of their fel- 
low-creatures. The two Seminaries at Vepery and 
Tanjore are just adapted for this end. I shall en- 
deavour, in concurrence with the Reverend the 
Principal, to institute a third at Bishop's College. 
Here a new class of subordinate labourers may be 
trained. Let these three seminaries be well worked. 
Choose your youth from the whole body of Chris- 
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tians. Select, as the Jesuits at Pondicherry used to 
do, boys of the first talents ; only be careful — which 
they were not — that moral and religious simplicity 
be kept ever in view. Give them a thorough edu- 
cation. If amongst them any should appear really 
worthy of Scholarships at Bishop's College, their 
case may be considered. But let the humbler and 
more easy service of the Catechist be your object 
A vigilant eye on these as they become enrolled, as 
well as on the existing body of teachers, will be in- 
dispensable. Never let them be from under your 
cognizance, never let them fall asleep in their work. 
Never let them be absent from their appointed 
villages, towns, or circuits. Never let them usurp 
one single peculiar duty of the presbyter. Never let 
them tyrannize over the simple natives. Never let 
them conceive that they have a right to their stations 
and salaries. Never allow them to recommend one 
another and appoint one another without your own 
examination of the candidates. Never let them con- 
ceal one another's defects and put you off with fair 
speeches. Never let two or three families monopo- 
lize the offices, which should be distributed accord- 
ing to real desert through as many families as pos- 
sible. Let an instant suspension or removal from 
their post follow any acts of disorder or fraud. 
Especially verify the amounts of numbers, of con- 
gregations, of scholars which they bring. Do not 
be mystified by the native artifices ; but lay open 
every thing in the face of the sun. 

I am contemplating some plan for licensing the 
Catechists and Schoolmasters, on which I shall con- 

F 
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suit your honoured Diocesan, whenever he may 
arrive and I may have the opportunity. 

2. Shall I venture to suggest that pastoi^al visits 
and private intercourse with your native fiocks will 
be of the last importance, and will just throw in that 
check upon the native teachers which they need. 
The Christians of India are like children. Acute 
in some things, subtle, observant, ingenious — ^they 
are children as to domestic habits, civilization, dili- 
gence, forethought, government of the temper, order 
of the house, education of children, respect and 
love to the wife, temperance, patience, self-re- 
straint, disinterestedness. You must teach them all 
and every one of these things. They cannot have 
attained, in sixty or seventy years (Swartz came first 
to Tanjore about 1763), what took England twelve 
centuries to learn. Mix with them ; be among them, 
as that eminent Missionary and his companions were. 
Take, like them, your staflF in your hand, and spend 
your evenings in going from house to house. Form 
their habits insensibly. Condescend to their infir- 
mities. Conduct frequently their family prayer. 
Call for the wife and children to attend. Lead them 
forward from heathen to Christian notions of a 
family. Tell them to depend on themselves for the 
maintenance of their children, and not on charity, or 
their relations who may chance to be in places, and 
much less on the Mission. Teach them to feel the 
dignity of the Christian religion, and the spirit of 
self-support, of independence, of exertion, which it 
inspires. Teach them to value the innocence and 
purity of domestic intercourse, which it diffuses. 
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Raise thus the wife to be the companion, and not the 
slave of her husband. Make her the help- meet, not 
a part of the goods and chattels, of her lord. Pre- 
vent the very thought of their marrying out their 
children among the heathen. Stop the monstrous 
cruelty of dooming the betrothed child, whose hus- 
band may die before they come together, to per- 
petual widowhood. Let the boys be put to honest 
trades — the removal of caste will open all employ- 
ments to their choice. Direct the ingenuity and 
perseverance, and, indeed, obstinacy, of the native 
mind, to worthy objects. A generation of idlers, 
who vegetate, like the heathens, in a misery and filth 
scarcely removed from the state of the beasts that 
perish, and who are only aroused by intemperate 
appetite, or the necessity of appeasing those wants 
which an exuberant soil and a tropical sun will not 
supply, is the disgrace of the Christian name. Let 
a Tanjore, a Trichinopoly, a Tinnevelly, a Vepery, 
a Cuddalore Christian be a proverb for industry, 
cleanliness, truth, honesty, faithfulness, domestic 
happiness. 

3. But all this implies, dear brethren, not only a 
large accession of Missionaries from home and from 
Bishop's College, but also their immediate, and dili- 
gent, and persevering study of the native language of 
this part of India. I am aware that those before me 
have neither had health nor leisure for this pursuit 
in the degree in which it is desirable. My remarks 
are only general. They will forgive my importunity. 
I would earnestly press on all Missionaries that they 
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ate nearly useless till they are roasters of the lan- 
guage. You cannot trust natives. You have no 
means of knowing what the Catechists and School- 
masters are about, much less of reaching, and gain- 
ing influence upon, your flocks. You have no time 
to lose. You do not come out to minister to English 
congregations, or to superintend native teachers, 
but to be Missionaries — to teach and preach your- 
selves, in the languages of the people. The Tamil is 
peculiarly diflicult : but I am far from recommend- 
ing a minute and philosophical study of it, on the 
plan in which a whole life is frittered away at home 
in hunting after the minutiae of the classical, and 
now dead, languages of the western world — but its 
study as of a living tongue for instant service. After 
laying the foundation of grammatical forms, plunge 
at once into actual use. Three or four months of 
study sufiiced for many of the first Missionaries 
(Swartz amongst the number), in addition to the 
leisure of the voyage, for catechizing and preaching 
in the Tamil and Portuguese languages. In fact, 
the words and phrases of the Lord's Prayer, the 
Creed, the ten Commandments, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and an Epistle of St. Paul, laid up in the 
memory, and used daily and hourly in the first at- 
tempts at conversation and instruction, form all the 
furniture you need : the rest will follow, if a mode- 
rate degree of regular study be conjoined with use. 
It is astonishing how necessity quickens the memory 
and suggests the terms we need. A ripe knowledge, 
a capacity for translating, or revising, or composing, 
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will follow. A masterly acquaintance with the 
language of Southern India, made Swartz sought 
after even by contending sovereigns. 

4. May I suggest, in the next place, the extreme 
importance of gently accustoming the Christian Jlocks 
to church order and discipline^ according to the mild 
spirit of our Protestant establishment. Revolt 
against their pastors has been one of the most com- 
mon effects of the heathen usages connected with 
caste. The petitions I have received are full of the 
most exaggerated and groundless complaints. Chris- 
tianity is a meek thing : idolatry, which insults the 
one glorious Sovereign of the universe, disobeys the 
spiritual government derived from Him. Never was 
I so convinced of the admirable suitableness of our 
Church for the Indian converts, as since I have been, 
for ten or eleven weeks, in the scenes of the Mis- 
sions in this Presidency. The feebleness of these 
Christians, their state of society, their habits, the 
immature knowledge of the Catechists and School- 
masters, and their frequent distance from the Mis- 
sionaries, make Liturgical offices and a Church 
Government, like our own, indispensable. Teach 
the flocks their weakness and danger. Teach them to 
obey and follow their shepherds. Teach them a high 
reverence for the public worship of God, and for the 
holy day which he has set apart for religious duties. 
Teach them to consult their ministers on all spiritual 
emergencies. Teach them the meaning and excellency 
of our Liturgy, Articles, our offices of religion, our fixed 
standards of doctrine, discipline, and administration 
of the Sacraments; and the beautiful gradations of 
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iaternal polity in our Ecclesiastical Government. 
India is the place to demonstrate the wisdom of our 
Reformers. When my beloved Brother the Bishop 
of Madras is come amongst you, you will consult 
him, on the very slight modification of our English 
usages which an eastern climate and the extreme 
wordiness and circumlocution of the Tamil and other 
native languages may require. These variations, 
however, will be so slight — ^and the slighter the 
better, for we cannot too nearly approach the home 
models — ^that I should not have adverted to them at 
all, except for the purpose of enforcing the necessity 
of the Bishop's authority being duly interposed. 
I dread innovations. I dread theories in religion. 
The steady and holy course pursued by our Re- 
formed Church now for three centuries, is far safer 
than all the dreams of a spiritual democracy. A 
more correct discipline will follow the increase of 
our Episcopal Missionaries and will facilitate what 
I now recommend. Native Priests will be ordained 
by the Bishop only. The recourse to Lutheran 
Clergymen will probably no longer be necessary. 
Much, very much, we owe to that sister Church ; 
but I speak now of similarity of Christian rites and 
the preservation of peace in the same Mission. 

Intreat, above all, your new flocks to avoid a 
fickle, fluttering temper, never satisfied, but wan- 
dering from one thing to another, in opposition to 
*'the heart's being established with grace." The 
most tender charity for all their Christian brethren 
of every name is their duty. No censure — no con- 
demnation of others — no irritation. But, on the 
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other hand, no confusion, no overthrow of Church- 
order, no indiiference to the solemn worship of God 
and his Sacraments, no contempt for the ministry of 
the Word, no affectation of an indiscriminate and 
general discipline — which is in fact an absurdity — 
no abuse of the words, love and unity and peace, to 
the purposes of a common disturbance of the con- 
sciences of the uninformed. If India is to have a 
vital, permanent Christianity, that Christianity must 
be accompanied with the worship and Sacraments 
and authorized ministry, to which Christ has at- 
tached his blessing. A Christianity without a 
specific doctrine and discipline is no Christianity at 
all. When we are persuaded in our own minds, let 
us act boldly and consistently on the conviction. I 
speak thus strongly because certain things have 
been published and done in India by brethren in 
other respects of the highest reputation, '' uttering 
things which they ought not, but subverting the 
souls of the disciples." Nothing is more easy than 
to magnify the imperfections adherent to every 
Church. Even at home such attacks are mis- 
chievous; but here they are fatal. Relapses to 
heathenism are too common as it is, to admit of the 
confusion of discipline being thrown in to help the 
cause of the great spiritual adversary. 

5. Allied with this topic, is the next on which I 
presume to touch, the conduct of our Christians as 
it respects loyalty to civil government and quietness in 
Society. There is nothing for which the primitive 
Christians were more remarkable than this. The 
spirit of party politics and a worldly, secular, discon- 
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teaited, fretful resistance to civil government is one of 
the most fatal signs of the present day. Teach your 
Catechumens peaceableness and submission. Teach 
them fidelity in their several relations in the commu- 
nity. Teach them that Magistrates and Rulers are the 
ordinance of God. Let them abstain, not only from all 
turbulence, but from all collections of persons where 
turbulence may be apprehended. Just pa)rment of 
taxes, and faithfulness as to the transit of commo^ 
dities, " tribute rendered to whom tribute is due, 
honour to whom honour, fear to whom fear," are of 
great moment. When the transition is taking place 
between the patriarchal authority of the small Mis- 
sion conmiunities, to the public rule of the civil 
Magistrate and the walk of the convert in the eye 
of the world, let all bear witness to his loyalty and 
truth. In this you must lead the way. Honoured 
Brethren, by the respect shown by yourselves and 
by all your Catechists, to the lawful governors of 
the country. — ^You must let the Missionary be the 
example of deference, reserve and modesty in his 
intercourse with those in exalted station. Fro- 
wardness, conceit, neglect of little attentions and 
courtesies, meddling with what does not concern 
him, and taking liberties upon kindness shown, are 
totally opposite to the meek carriage of our lovely 
and most humble Lord and Master. Servility in- 
deed, on the other hand, is worse — time-serving, 
flattery, connivance at vice, forgetfulness of the 
dignity of our ministry. But meekness is one thing, 
baseness another. 

The converts will, further, have in these views a 
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double need of your care, as the heathen caste dis- 
tinctions are broken down, and the gentle gradations 
of rank, as in Christian countries, are substituted. 
Presumption or forwardness in the wife, the sister, 
the child, the disciple, the scholar, the subject, would 
more obstruct the peaceful abolition of caste than 
any other thing that could be named. Whilst the 
Pagan barriers are being removed and all the old 
notions of defilement in the touch of another or in 
the eating with him, or entering his house and inter- 
marrying in his family are being banished ; let the 
due reverence for age and station and learning and 
piety ; let the scriptural, conscientious submission to 
the Magistrate and the laws prove how little those 
unnatural barriers were required.* 



* A ChriBtian Missionary first arriving in India would not, and 
could not credit to what extent the heathen practices connected with 
caste extended. ' 

As to RELIGIOUS SERVICES : — (1) The different castes sat on dif- 
ferent mats, and (2) on different sides of the Church — (3) to which 
they entered by different doors; (4) they approached the Lord's Table 
at different times, (5) and had once different cups, or managed to get 
the Catechists to change the cup before the lower caste began to com- 
municate : (6) even the Missionary Clergyman was persuaded to recdve 
the holy Supper last. (7) They would allow no sponsors at Baptism of 
an inferior caste ; (8) they had separate divisions in the burial grounds ; 
(9) and none of inferior castes could perform the service — (10) after 
which they were all compelled to bathe as being unclean ; (1 1) and for 
eight days the howling women continued their heathen custom df 
mourning. (12) The country Priest or Catechist would not reside in a 
village of Pariars, (13) nor receive them into his house for instruction » 

(14) nor would a Soodra congregation receive a Pariar Teacher — 

(15) and when a congregation was convened, the inferior classes were 
all excluded. (16) Separations between the children after eight years 
of age were insisted on. 

In the DOMESTIC circle, (17) the wife was not allowed to «t or 
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ADDRESS 

TO THE CATECHISTS AND SCHOOLMASTERS, 
RENDERED BY THE INTERPRETER. 

And here I would pause and address a few words 
to the Catechists, European, East Indian and Native, 
as well as the Schoolmasters, whom I see with plea- 
sure crowding around this chair. A new aera is I 
trust beginning amongst you. Efficiency will hence- 
forth be the tenure on which you will retain your 
offices. God will raise up Missionaries enough to 

eat with her husband, bat was treated as his slave, or rather a part of his 
goods and chattels ; (18) nor was she permitted to sit with her husband 
at church. (19) No inter-marriages were allowed between different 
castes, (20) but illicit connections, intemperate feasts, &c. were readily 
connived at ; and the Christian married his daughter to a heathen of 
his own caste, rather than to a Christian of a lower one. (21) The 
widows of Soodras were not allowed to marry again. (22) Virgin 
widows of betrothed husbands were subject to the same law. (23) 
Brahmins were consulted as to the lucky time for marrying. (24) The 
Christian put away a Christian wife he did not like, and took a second, 
heathen, one. (25) The ill effects of their going to a Christian church 
to be married, were removed by charms ; (26) and by the custom of 
Tom-Toms and heathen processions after they left the church. (27) 
Ceremonies of purification as to females were retained as among the 
heathen ; (28) the children were marked with various heathen insignia ; 
(29) these marks they wore when among heathen, and obliterated them 
in Christian society : (30) so th^y had Christian names, but also heathen 
ones for passing current in the world, often after heathen gods. 

As to GENERAL SOCIETY, they considered (31) themselves as of a 
superior race, (32) and the Pariars bom to be their slaves. (33) They 
would not drink of the same well, (34) nor live in the same street, (35) 
nor take food from the same vessel ; but (36) broke all the earthen 
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look thoroughly after you in every station. Things 
have come to such a pass, that an entire alteration is 
required. No inactivity — no loitering about Palam- 
cotta or Trichinopoly or Tanjore or Cuddalore or 
Vepery whilst the Missionary supposes you are at your 
post — no plots to conceal one another's ill-conduct — 
no ideas of prescriptive right in your families — if 
you have had an office for seventy years ; so much 
the worse, if for sixty of them you have done little 
or nothing. The Mission funds are for labourers, 
not idlers. No one has any right whatever to a single 
pice,* but he who earns it by his diligence. Those 
who comply with my wishes as to renouncing hea- 

* One of the smaller Hindoo Coins. 



ressels a Pariar had touched^ as being defiled : (37) they would not 
receive from him even the sacred waters of the Ganges to save their 
own lives. (38) The touch of a Pariar made them unclean. (39) Chris- 
tians who retained caste were admitted to the festivities, often indecent, 
of the heathens ; (40) paid reverence to their Gods ; (4 1) made vows at 
the Pagodas ; (42) and called for the Brahmins to exorcise the sick. 

As to the LAWS OF caste, they proceeded (43) from the Shasters 
or pretended sacred books. (44) The initiation was according to the 
Shasters. (45) The determination of offences was according to the 
Shasters ; (46) the caste Tribunals judged according to the Shasters ; 

(47) these tribunals were sometimes held in Christian Churches ; and 

(48) upon their decision the condemned Christian was forbidden to 
partake of the Lord's Supper. 

Finally (60) as to the dub order of Society, the lowest vagabond, 
a filthy, drunken beggar or thief, might contemn the most pious, 
learned, respectable man, a possessor of land and property, attired in 
the most becoming manner, and sustaining the office of a Catechist 
perhaps, if of an inferior rank — and all this was unchangeable, from 
age to age, from generation to generation. 

This is a mere specimen, gathered from my own inquiries. — Instead 
of 50, five hundred similar circumstances might be easily discovered. 
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then caste, before the ensuing Easter, shall be re- 
stored to their salary and rank. This boon I grant 
with the advice of the Archdeacon and Clergy, to 
the disobedient. But after their restoration, the 
rule of efficiency will be strictly applied. A few 
also we shall select for pensions — such as are blind 
and incapable of work, after 20 or 30 years' service. 
These shall have means of support, whether they 
submit to my wishes or not. We shall also wil- 
lingly make such changes in the stations of the 
Catechists and Schoolmasters as may best prevent 
irritation. Nor shall we refuse such portion of 
arrears to those who return, as their good conduct 
may warrant. But those who after Easter persist in 
their heathen customs, will find the door shut — no 
restoration to office, though to the Communion of 
the Church they will always be re-admitted on their 
repentance. 

Be active, diligent, persevering. Be humble be- 
fore God ; meek towards men. Fall not into the 
native artifices. Speak truth. Assume no airs of 
importance. Do nothing by chicane or policy. 
Think not yourselves persons of consequence. 
Pride was the first sin that entered into the world. 
Humility is the characteristic of Christianity. God 
sees the evils of the heart. God knows our secret 
defects, and errors. Remember you are not Dea- 
cons nor Priests. You have not been admitted to 
sacred orders. You are laymen who profess to be 
devoted to Christ's service in the instruction of the 
Congregations where you are sent. Usurp not the 
Priesthood like Korah and his company. 
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Those of you who may be stationed in the Pro- 
vince of Tinnevelly, be very cautious. Do not enter 
into controversy with other Catechists and School- 
masters. Pursue your own duty quietly and humbly. 
If anything is said to draw you aside, make no 
answer, but report it to the Missionary. Keep 
close to your own church ; but say nothing of the 
disorders you may see or hear of. Commit every 
thing to God. 

Guard also, Catechists of all ranks, against the 
very beginnings of intemperance, drunkenness, im- 
purity. With the habits of heathens and Moham- 
medans around you, you will need daily self-denial. 
Never be alone with the young of the other sex. 
Never be in doubtful circumstances or places of 
temptations. Turn away your eyes from looking 
on the forbidden object. Allow not the imagina- 
tion to be inflamed. No one can be safe for a mo- 
ment, if he once allows himself to be "drawn away 
of his lust and enticed." The inward crime is 
committed, and the outward one follows. God's 
ordinance of marriage prudently and discreetly con- 
tracted is your resource and remedy. I say, pru- 
dently and discreetly contracted, because otherwise 
it is turned from its purpose, and becomes an inlet 
to a thousand miseries. The rash marriages made 
by extremely young Missionaries and Catechists, 
Native and European, are moat deplorable. Some 
marris^es indeed still more rash in advanced age 
have unhappily occurred ; but these are too rare to 
warrant any notice from me. On the contrary, fool- 
ish matches formed before young men are well fixed 
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in their stations, or have finished their study of the 
languages, and have had time to know the real 
character of the persons with whom they unite them- 
selves, are perpetually occurring. The clear import 
of the Apostle Paul's argument on this subject in 
his Epistle to the Corinthians, the decided opinions 
of all experienced Missionaries without exception — 
Swartz included — and the painful examples of ruined 
usefulness and of domestic misery which have been 
forced upon our view, will excuse the language I 
am holding. The lowest Civil and Military servants 
of the Company, and the commonest artizans and 
trades persons at home, are governed by considera- 
tions of prudence in settling for life — and strange 
indeed would it be, if a Missionary or Catechist — 
a man of God — a Levite — one separated for the 
service of the Church — one who has deliberately 
renounced every thing for Christ — is not to be go- 
verned at least by equal discretion. Allow me to add, 
that in the case of very young Missionaries and of 
all Catechists, a communication must be made to 
your Committees, to the Venerable Archdeacon, or 
to myself, before any one step is taken. 

Lastly, be religious yourselves. Follow Christ. 
Repent and believe the Gospel. Be sincere and 
spiritual. Let your own hearts obey the will of 
God. Let your example and spirit adorn your pro- 
fession. Pray daily. Read your Bibles for your- 
selves. '^ Grow in grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." A heathen 
schoolmaster is better than an idle, froward, igno- 
rant Christian one. No man can be a good Cate- 
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chist or schoolmaster but he who is a good Chris- 
tian. Be not however discouraged. God's grace 
will be vouchsafed for you as you need it, if you 
are sincere in seeking it. God is all sufficient. 



6. But to return, I will not repeat. Reverend 
Brethren, what you will find in my general Charge 
to the Clergy on the subject of Christian doctrine ; 
but if ever there was a place or a period when the 
simple preaching and living agreeably to the Gospel of 
Christ was indispensable, it is the South of India. 
With a people in the lifeless, nominal state preva- 
lent here — accustomed to the ordinances of religion 
— the mysteries of Christ familiar to many of them 
in words — who are uniting a heathen heart with an 
evangelical creed ; and the practices of the Idolatry 
around them with the profession of the faith of the 
one true God, a most extraordinary vigilance is ne- 
cessary. Multitudes have sinned away, it is to be 
feared, all tenderness of conscience, — have grieved 
and extinguished the Spirit of God— think nothing 
of the authority of truth — and can combat the ten 
commandments and the Sermon on the mount and 
the example of our Lord without shame. Amongst 
such a people the Epistle of St. James must be duly 
mingled with those of St. Paul — the book of Proverbs 
must be interwoven with the sublime volume of 
Isaiah. All must be close, energetic, practical. Do 
not obscure indeed for an instant the brightness of 
the glorious Gospel — you want that brightness more 
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than ever. Do not conceal one doctrine 6{ the grace 
of God — you require that grace in a tenfold measure. 
—Do not weaken the mystery of Christ's suflferings, 
the justification of the penitent sinner through his 
obedience unto death, regeneration and sanctification 
by his Spirit and the exuberant mercy which '' much 
more abounds" over the floods of sin and unwor- 
thiness. Do not deny or conceal the great " pur- 
pose and grace of God given us in Christ Jesus 
before the world began." Especially, weaken not the 
main source of humiliation and brokenness of spirit, 
the doctrine of the fall and corruption of our nature 
and our impotency to any thing spiritually good. 
But then state all these things as the Scripture 
states them. Begin with man's duty. Treat with him 
on the footing of conscience and his relation to God. 
Stop not in declamation. Take, not only the verses 
which comprehend a doctrine, but the verses which 
go before and which follow after. Expound the first 
eleven chapters of the Epistles to the Romans in- 
deed, but the last five also. Do not leave out the 
second half of the instructions given to the Ephe- 
sians, but open and enforce all the six chapters. 
Follow closely the whole Acts of the Apostles — that 
is the model for addressing new converts. Apply 
every thing to the conscience. Associate every 
doctrine with the appurtenances of the penitent 
heart, the faith in God, the humility, the fear which 
should accompany it. Remember the responsibility 
of man as well as his fall. Remember God as a 
Legislator, as well as God as a Saviour. Remember 
the Decalogue as well as the Epistles. Remember 
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the duty of exertion on the part of man, of his 
stirring up of himself to meet God in his ordinances, 
his praying and seeking for the Holy Spirit, his 
nourishing his influences, and making every effort 
to overcome sin and accomplish God's will; as 
well as the mysteries of that grace by which all 
is to be effected and to which all the praise is to be 
given. 

Happily for India the peculiar simplicity, so far 
as I know, of all the eminent Missionaries from 
Ziegenbalg to Haubroe — present a bright example 
for your imitation. I know of nothing nearer to 
the apostolical pattern than the tone of Swartz in 
all his instructions public and private. 

The secret of this lies in the state of the heart. 
No one can imitate simplicity. No one can speak 
of Christ and grace and the soul and the duty of 
man, with the transparent naivete and authority of 
the first Missionaries, but he who deeply enters into 
Christianity, and understands it, and lives upon it 
and lives for it. Our moral and intellectual nature is 
such that the tongue can only speak for any length 
of time, what the heart feels. 

7. A disinterested personal example, is further most 
essential to all the ends of your doctrine. The acute- 
ness of the Natives in detecting inconsistencies in 
their Teachers is extraordinary. They are so accus- 
tomed to hypocrisy and lies and finesse and secret 
pollutions of life themselves, that they at first con- 
clude all are the same. But if they discern steady 
consistency, truth, sincerity, openness, and purity, 
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their, confidence is unbounded. The European 
authority ift India is almost t>piindleae, when sus- 
tained by disinterestedness. " I can tr^ist Padre 
Sw^rtz," said Hydev Allj "because he is superior 
to all considerations of money." The reputation 
which extorted that acknowledgment, had been the 
fruit of thirty or forty years of undeviating integrity, 
uprightness, self-denial, moderation in all personal 
indulgences, comparative disregard of accommoda- 
tion: — ^ saint-like, hermit-like life, — an uncompro- 
mising rejection of every thing approaching to the 
receiving of gifts, and a princely generosity in 
pouring every thing he had into the treasury of the 
Mission. Such an example can hardly occur a 
second time. And to attempt to mimic a great 
character by copying his peculiarities, his gesture^ 
or turns of expression or particular acts is as dis- 
gusting, as the general desire of imitating him is 
generous and praiseworthy. Be as much superior 
as you can, dear Brethren, to secular objects. De- 
spise petty indulgences. Think little of accommor 
dations, house, appearances. Be intent on greater 
things. 1^1^^ N^tiyeTe^ch«^ ij^vQi-jhaye^j}^ sa^^ 
weightT—'l' never gpfn^' s^ifl(jericke^ I'the QonfideD^M 
that )s i^Iaced in a'^Eifrop^n, whe|i tpf peopl^ ac^ 
once |ConyJn(;ed that he^is [MaJlv ^hat he-|pxhOT^^ 



work 01^^ wp jMi^sion wQu,ljd^Jose ^t8,refpec|t^p^^j 
Missionaries without the spirit ^^dtftind of Cbrist, 



iihd Wfijll of'lpp world'as'il^e'nauv^s '^re, would ^pon 
xii^eih^' Mission tlie most graceless tiling- jniagi- 
hfiblo." ' I' dwell on tlits particular, dear Brethren, 

li^(iaiis'e' so many break down here. Very few; Mis- 
yiiif&riefe .'hive fallen into open vice, arid profligacy 
— thfitiffh three or four, alas ! in a century anil a 
i^fcrteriWi before stated, liave — but into seciilarity, 
itarto insicuVity, into anxiety after petty objects of 
thfeil' O^fri/into jobs for their families, multitudes 
litiTC DCen betrayed. Perhaps not one in twenty of 
tlioae who come out from Europe in all the Protestant 
Sbcteties, with the best promise, and who go on well 
tot a tiftie, per.severe in tlie disinterestedness of tlie 
fru^'MtssJ'oiiary. ' ^ '■ "' 

jibSiit of ihimeiise' ihoinent 'TES'ffinM^is^MO^^^^ 
flalnea with Mger, bu? Si, qiiicSyiiafsije-s mlo'hrs 
Kaljitual indolence^ j^ft/antf'dtinMi^t, 3*6 tf^mij^^ 
at tl.i*rati.'of ■ « fiiropfeffi3,l%fc^fi?s TSW<^ 
ttdn— Hi ^mittits ' 'iieSf ■ 'anlfi'Vroi!? ''pffirljfflon' 
Baf'^ttleneMsiibduei him.' 'ff&e kOs t'Wimo^^ 
4>y h!ibitua% iiiild;- conSf34ifa(e;'ifitt^ifBg/'BI' wi^^ 
alliJW liiin'V'b'e'ds Srti."Sffi "Suffior?(flive ft"'lie 
pl'6&si-il6'U acciisii>mi;8'te ofiif3J6S''il»oIe'feme 
dihilititt' iil^d'Wy'yieias tt- itlfe^eBe^l^'Sf iHe*t» 

jMMf'feiiiiseve*'W|tii'WWBslig%'tfirwa'^ 

kabitial. iB'ut ft he iite'S ffiiiiaSt mindjt'fe 

the European into fiis ihilin^, he gtories'in'aggra- 
Ci 2 
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Wm0-Tmii is'^^Wth'fcg asMihOnflit dBBire 

WiMi -mikimiH w^^''Wi!isi«^ '^idmd" ^cm^o^etAs 
i^ti^fi li^tir tIlkt?(fiIliiii^in^-(ttMd«!8S<-^Biiti«iafli- 

demeanour, accessibleness, contfe!»tehiidfi^( aM^ftiee 

a totia?WlgJ^at*8tfto^itic«i. ^hfe-sduiteto ofi^tgaise 
'^d^kd?el^^^^edfJ8ii^'/^d^:gti6dU|J^p«« /il^ea^inmfis 

^^4^a1IV'fi^'4 M!>4i#atfor^^^i«t^ bi><foBt;>yBare. 

W(ydi^^dF'^«cS^ia§/XlirW(«r >TA\immm^ tBuqe 
''j{(t'.''^lEPtfi%t-e^%i<i^t/f@^idi» lbJA-Mion»tli^gevsiatiiiB, 
W'^a mii^'^'H' Gikeft')^saatt«^di(^vepr>thbnsiiia(lUr 
'^Wdk, ttt^ tkib^t«WiM!l!i3te'^U^be required.. icSk^ 



o«J«ai»li»tei,iji|(ij>efgy,,flouj:0;»6, repjjfjjy,^gs!((; 
fi»lns>Bjcliabi)» ^$,a(if(||KfltHo( iuA^SfRftefeiM Bo*.? 

hSiOetlSKtwiMd QSWPCTfJlfllffS^ilfW^JilTI'^Aigffi 
SOTBt»MI»nthe,.iaieBiitic|^l,|)f,Bl((ij;oj(fe)yiyi^(jri5igJ 

amil9iti»tiY9a,wii,|Dj^ijr^tji,#f(lni;^d.„jj)rjlpg5[ji;fj 
JaWiriwd „Wi4rtHBM-egnw4rIf i¥'fl'sii°'Sr-!S§a^ 5?55 

•mm' to.^imiWe, ,Bf)nje|li)oir^, ^j^jjy^JIf^jjij^ 
added .Mrror'Oiir Bui^ibK, \(f«(K(ffjtfej\>"!lio'^ii;)'8y 
liaalposmiBii aMBM* of^JwJii^ P"»iwii9fS. feffiUBfra' 
Uilii»itti*,we«k!i»se&,,iKitty„fl^je!)t/if ffijjl.i^ JIb^- 

iBnoftijlwgB-allMiWM ■8v«9(!.»'adArfcii'%">«Sfr 

Htn»o» ijwwt'f9U«w- '" ,^,j,.,[j 

viIiOsie.jMBtbadiltf preventing dilferences.on jmpprr 
tant matters is found in our Episcopal T.ff^mm. 
vltraewAs v 4»< pift from the example o/ the j^oly 
,J^^oRtleli«ltdjthe primitive Church, that one great 
^sigitoafrth^'rOffioe of a Bisltop is peace, !f 
'ibenci^ftii^ily one will ui a MissioUj that qf the 
iBiihdp,iB»pi*dged by hiutself or his Archdeacop, on 

aoqbtiaih6<lllijh8f>|lBM.giyj),rej)pg,^(5igP5^^ut 
»o;rnayiiiol)od juSiftJlteri.Ofcfcifea* i#flfiffl.flr<!&-fe|!' 

ipnoi sagummtiftsr mut'itV'mjtjmi'^I'Vff^^idiMyy 
suMuhyiinUtitaltiBgitte <«inj9rt)Ofti>4-teft %^^^W 

'Bi^p, •idedi.bj' bis < BrisbjtifW, iWttJsh M' ^"pi'- 
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3pedk not tbis^ th^tlit fibpMil4rM sd idtoeimltQi^a.'' 
Iti4«)fo«iliiie>GhOTckogto6^1yriI Itb/ow out jtii^ihtut 

province. Aiid>/f9{i )t^otb^ MtmBco^ ctoeuriiti^c^ m^ 
^Ymyf[d^9ii^^'n^i^^V ifial^ cfoitg^tiba«irfl fe great 
opl^npasbiof c^dra€terrtti^>itl^ Mii^^iotmi ieish ^o 

lid^tial^;Wii >eftriy v6U^^pUfc»s\^howeve^^^i^ute'*^the 
ufO^^iA^k^ tbiog jOmUtedy may ^ve i lumbd^i^e^ and 
migbt J much . bettaf ^ bave b^f^i (i^iimimieatedl^TrTlt 
i^^Bf^,gfi^nt^wsitUt»j bulj ^ro^lrrrtmoti «he>rfiit$t woDd, 
bu^ijj^^/becood' and itbUrd/rr^upti /tteli ikiomeatajry 
bfli^toillltit tbc^iseUkd iuadii«wcrtetT»iwhi(cfofoQefM5iQii 
rW ^arnelsi/ Ouriafamiljieb. and depaadento> muat 
aJ^<\[teb^.&tohed».ilJt is * often .by means df a wife, 
a*.^wbi?rj.-a;cbiW, a favourite catecbidt - or ^ servant 
Uiat^ d;i$aemio(d: : is < (vr rou^t; * r ' As . ^ to fdmal^^ •• \ the 
J^p§^^^ifmthQT'ijby,, is; exppesfr,^. fV I .^uffert iipt)ii 
Tl^mi^itcrf apeak in the GhurcbL'p'And'iagaiaeit all 
faivf^t^ritiste I would driest efaiTQesillyicai:ttioii ^oufn- 
*^ Wiitfeo^tz/partaality/'ivas. i well i aSii", wJttftnffc iy^ 
ci/ii>y"omliait'lje JjoiUr imo^tto.;^ lAfdvouriteMchildyia 
lay^uri^} cat^cbi^i ai . fatourit[& scboobiiaister^f ait&r 
v^ugrt^ f<5ry;«ttt.^r»tiniruinai(>hia«»lfta«id Sben^y^^n. 
Tte oWltiv^jfiartioulariy vdrcafl this. intei|)Q9edf a^d 
;«aQf^i|l^fj(^uthoritgrioi WflieA you jway .>haY€j.ioj)bar 
^,1vr2tftiB^, .<ffefi(3kesj,iKobk)tfffl^ Rpttleri^ ;C«np^rfii», 
vd4^d:> ^pl ttQ t ^ay td»e » Mission wiiJki tbein iaatared 
ey;p^rie9Ce, ftiui guide . theopi) by counsel, example, 
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o6^)««risdMi'*wliich^ drbpiflrok 'thmief vvhhf yen linger 
^bmongk Aia^! '^'Aiid Wy^^^d g^^^mitkat Jth^jjro^ngr 

lrat«^I»tr«d^ aad^ridU fiiUotr^Gkrikti A ->oiJxv< . 

^mc^ >e6iiisteuiti<>pentie8i6 td^ reproof, bcmstant 'sense 
M'G^kvi^i^^ tti^ithW^mirid^iof sitv^cotistant^ajj^pre- 
^t)^sdon (>£ tbeiteiiq)tattdm df bur gl^eat adversary— 
ii^'tour^jduiy^imirtiappiiiess, <>tir safety^. '^The^dif- 
£dratic0iibetw€i^ a really eminent Mysiofiiory knd 
otie of little i^rvice k this-^theione^Ss^dliily re- 
Kuraing to Gody confessing his mistakes, setting 
4lUngs»'riglit— tAe^^er^ goes rni^itk obstinacy ; if 
iiei^^tr^iirxion^, per3ists m it, and is ) impmcticrabTe 
lia tllii»iars^tliat^pointi^' The first is a gjrowlngj'ispt- 
rituralf, lo^vi^^ boikoiirable^ Misskmary^ 4l]^ s^fcond 
s^willed j ilaK, intereisted, wise in iAw <>Wfi > ^n^it. 
TIie> one^hasithe '4)lessing of Clod tij^oir him ttiore 
aiid mofe'^tilt the end of his oourseftWi^ 'Other 
«f]t;iLts^ith^ tusefillness of ''form^iiiygi^ iby ^bgi in- 
ietfeafenrg^^iiatiteittt^ofr i^laxily <<Jf » lartef n^emv^^^TJie^i'st 
i^tehe^'>4g^M the diitlile^ folly iund^)|>ei(y^k€faiess 
.WhiobiSatan-iis^^iir d^^iiigito-'ifiltetftHk <n/ith^4iis 
'tnaitl' i^Koelleiielilss^; ri^ie-'slef^cnid t6f^t^^tlsj^^ cktitstie 
wairning of the wise mafiv^^'^^o ' ^^d flies caiiSe 



sti&iiiB^'^avanrp asd^ti aiiittleilplljiifaiita) t^lal^sfja 
xisptKkstkm fipaCTfisAoMaR andh hpaoaitfJo ( < lo to noi.rrj5)n'> 
*d\K&ciDthere&fre^^eloveiitefithrBiiT gua9d<.Bg8jnDi6t 

cliiBe i&igh)i(iSradxrI Let>'/tiie^i^atrfHbnei^pleSr>.nofi 
SfenptuDe J^a[iJd¥effIi^Ii|aJaII^iemrJioifaBliKeml^ 
wife.8^Hcfik)ei»U^d llUn^ Sdhlb::)iBieii}embdr >|^^ 
]^^biiftaJl^(Ukid&BJ Demas;^'itS}6trephesiqoReiiBSHlhG(ri 
tkea€Mqi^e»{ofpE{lhqsiwjanUiiIkodi(^^ ir^offrjH oih 

itipr^ite itesie SmidiMn IMisstsais^ boidi iUibedbidbih; 
p&rsi^ amfln CliurfcAvoMisbiQtoaB^ifiod^ 
hi^hec^idv^irtaleilts^ ^tfaeitaoife) eounehlt^tbe/isuicKr^fi^ 
tke^^videititb^fcffmeb in^demtb, the jteHtTiprMbiDqnfe 
tbe^0tatflidnx(o£^afiy asadH^ tBidaHosei faJfatbqfii^A^t; 
sequent fall. It is not iii^eeflSHfyiotorndiri^w j^h$( 

Bdt^tUl cd|(»MlQbati^6G^,VflS £BifafaJtqin(tfid;KidDii^ 
i»e^d@^(P^oiii)^lf^M^€toll ig«&tit^iyxj6i{bdi^is{t>ii[n(i£jii 
may soon take effect ! — ^that a Mission^^aooiniii^ 
0iit^t^Ud4)hta«bi^6ci€^iia»(l/ ^£di>dthG dboodSTof 
ihai^^^i^ ^Cffl^ol^ni^Hbui^bt t inoilioaoitr ^feisJboMl 
IJat^'^^r^bl^^^ lAi«eiJOGnki'eotidbiian&/ Wsiteijk laibidDds 
place was supplie^^tttfere ^k^JifkibltBiiifcd) /to ^tkei 
^o#,, .p^ip^lftt^^.ift ,,^|f j^,,^CTtnf^i^^^^ tjie 

_': '.-:rnf;u m l»-.»J'!jUfir(i ,fUuriT»f^ qorjiiniino vru fuTviidJsicf T#5jnrjQi»,vfn 

feft SPfi ,^WSSvn,l m ,?fitP ' r^eC „r 8peaK The 
extraordinary weakness, as it appears to m^aS sihe 



arguhieiitsi)d[^paa^ qreviMhT^ie totnl IgndisamtiaS Aei 

repetition of objectiioci8<a{lluQiBaaoAi^iiniest aoMJs^^ired^ 
fi^fM8^robter;ri! Theidlnisfeifmroferi^esTc^oiitafoJS^le- 
siakibLkTsboo^rl pdbgst<0]ie^; {FJM'gariD^kedf^ilfataf^ 
ttonsPofqall kinda';) 'iifmss£bveln.i la Ia> SObreignfer eaoofl) 
a^ MlniBt^irfi)fisMoth«iDiChnirch^iinnstak«^ '<}D;tqfirob 
topksVdhja^'ibdrHOOOwUtedifbci^^ 

the fullest righl')idi»)AlfiiUDA]i)depdl|Hsk)aB3UmplBi^ 
BUtot}ip;iiifala8^itorrviriHck[toai^ Idad r ^mno jeiifkQnt 
aticbnfcstllLUe (kod saocessf ifl (Mitok«arj^'46l attempti 
tk(3wing^Nlhe)<K)ide}XDf tiie^fioi^rof InAitt: i^iKillB'i^s 
t^oseaityjthoiidaiid)iiew>G}ioi8tiadd, iiita)ban&biQ6i^^ 
dnpablKri<|Lttaak 'ofl di«i:>Okiircbiiin.rv<Fhlchr^)^^ 
adtifigpri|)^iist fovoitsdfl:^ IIIheBe \^/;sitohtiii^itdiimgr)«fe 
ledi^t fiQ^'obmotoivliOBestja torr ?.« iJ (fi?t hi^upo>. 
,\lAX[t\^iix3£rjgG» 1^>axeQqssiiy.iofitliaifcoti6t|i^iiMid^ 
fdil KtommuMcation with^tm/jBiah^-aMlr^Ar^bdi^QQiif 
wfaickr Iiiiitimfit^di Sh say foisneir Cksag«t> iLittb jdid 
IrtBofnkrifaatrLdbeulKtSQffiQoii rbfil^e mQiir>tQ)r§§£;^ 

^lieoeS3yt5rCfnf:' ;1/^ -: .ir,!*.. tvyft^ :>yfji:r r/(>0? VfUfJ 

'io1bis(^<is ailfeatfi)!^ \t!)arniQg^>a^ffi»ati[t)ie.(>l^s:;3o 
b^cloB^ itobojfreer ftd^!>th^ngfo9fmf0S^y34^r^|^n^ 
eoAini^Ei Atofeiftbr which {16 iio^ioJn^niub tb^r^^fwlki^k 
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xnvrWungMr brethren m my ordination Sermon, pubUshed m January, 

ml?nd'U^o{\,MVa>Si{&^ Sk KttrHtW^ gfein With 

thWe ChaigMd O.! i: •i.-.nj-ji- .'■ -j; .-■>;:■.,■ ■•;• rj -.'. 
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:\ BLemeiAbBryrhmt^very in vrhnt way all decline 
of' every, ^fdcbciiptidm, i(^eafiralijt^ ph|cei Self- 
coDoeiAji ipfiiA^ence^ ' false 'di^ity^) love of power, 
iseciilarity^ ifamiliarity J wthLSceaea «f evil^) relaxed 
watehftilaesas, iai^nid prwatcr devotions, the wounds 
cif idiliOQv] nbgliectedi oonscieiiee/ stupiiied on cer- 
tain^ r.plAnlb,ci;beSpii:&t of QodgriQTedy warnings of 
frieild^ Hrtfe?prdiddiiaslia£^nts^i forbearance towards 
tikieiiit oottsidebed dowalrdiie^ ' distance of those in 
E^olcBiaBAiosdlhuthodtji ptjofiumedi upoa. Step by 
ste^ i slip iby.stepi the fetal declivity, whether of 
licentioutoess, of obstinaeyvof Church turbulence, 
or^iiieGuIauri<iy,,|>iitsued. ii.> .p » • > ' 

^^iKeep iiiixy hieart," my • ^brotiiier, ^f with <all dili- 
genoji, £ar outiictf it are: d>e isiues o£ life." J>aily 
peaftleacevdaiUiy;^rie(ur»s to Gody daily ■pro.yer, daily 
faithfv'Aaily reloaniie oa the succours of 'grace, daily 
contemplation' of the mysterious cross^ daily ilove to 
Chfjatl^ daily commuiuoQi with the > Divine Spirit, 
daUj/taei^JB)^ af^ignorance, danger, xxnwortbiness^^this 
id Gbr^tiaifty any wheue, and, most of ail in the 

>v liluiiFioally^' Brethvea,: ^^ j^ ^tofi^g in the Lord 
f»nd^h(^p(mer'f!fihisimight^''t )Be not discouraged at 
the.vdifficu^tilaiS{ Lbav^ detailed, ^nd ithej numerous 
temptations oranfL feJls.' against 'whidcur have ^jt/tamed 
ybu;3 jiWi secVe i' g^>od master* • Wearelengaged in 
a^glqriQiis battseilniTheawoik i^ not. onra^^but £fod's. 
vThe Actel t)f >ilbe/ j/^pfos4)lefl^« • .and ' the : £|)UBtks of y6t. 
Paul,l>b(Hilain[<a^l ^thle materials of! necessju*y! >knoiw- 
ledgev Every error and disorder produced .now, 



appeared in the Apoi^tle's t oyni. tinwb, awobf'TeceiVed 
its appropriate ^trieatiienfy /&r -dic^'giiidaliic^ i t>f the 
Church; in jev^ryvsncceiediB^^lage^n >Hai(kji t}ie>voice 
of the Rjedeetner 'SDoadiJ ^ymt in /oiirrcisdr^^^'lio, J 

THE woRLBv- ¥e8^'»h)e< i8> el?isrj iHtk hkifCkiirch. 
He yrho raised jiip>t)be;r6iharkAhlq'Seriids,ctfiM|Sfldo«^ 
ariess that |rfan]led>thetevis(^hani)Ohu|dbta^ ^^holds 
still the stars.>'iniifaij> righdrfaarnd^ tod^iiralfcs^ ioi die 
midst of the goldte oandlQstfOkBi.'ftj; fH^.Qi^^faife up 

other Ziegenbalgs, other Gniiidlerat, o^herO^ricM^f 
othei^ Pohles, ^ other Jseniekea, other Jaeobia; ■ - The 
fulness of grace is in Chriit;;(i'Holy med rwill iarise 
toiedter into your labours, las you hav^lintp! those of 
>a)^precedn[>gi age^^ .iTheaGhunEfais thei>^^ avlk fymily 
both in; heflsven tod eatth; »axn^iafl^ithenaiiiie of 
Phrist.'^ Oilr ewm is only one^^branidi ^E the'holy 
Catholic Chiwch,> soattesfed over the world; We 
have tio jealdusies. . ;We hare no seqtidai^ objects. 
We wish ita puH )down no other Christian disciplines, 
iik^ order to rise: mpon- the Huinsr*' ^^Mmy-greiek be 
with all those that love our Lord Jiesus Christ in shi- 
cerity.-V\ Our Episcopal polity is i not that inftiidb we 
propaga;ta ^ It ^is thd Gospel, it isUhe good, ni^Ws, it 
is ^^ Christ 'the hope of ^ glo^y "^'^^d poUtijr^ following 
merely asai Uandmaid upoathidiiitdpsiofAfhek^dfiriiie 
SariQur. lam jiteloua oner Bvysel^ wben I Ha called 
to speak 'SO' oomch'LO^ dstemali brdeyrand discipline. 
I f elur, test ' l^ ishould > seem ilo-^ onf £rv»ltet cihssoBL^ ' > My 
eavneist^ desire^H blrethren^Jiia that > jiounskoakl. ^eoLalt 
Christ, preach Clirist, magnify Jthe gracejof Christ, 



1^8 
• ' mmi^vAmiSk^B^S^kf^e pl^»ea.^t«> prosper 

oii?^'h^^M^*sfe»fe m^mimu MissWw^irf the 

eM?^6rEa|iaSitf3^e?<i^^6f^^^^ him. 

mt ^Wg^^tf fej&fge^lfy '^MtdV^nltifetnii!!*^, lor 

aM^J^'^T^^ tek^«4iA"«J^fe?'Jri«i/ftt€ls<ifd aifiiif 

have continued to rej^tflSj'^^thlMt- uflc^yj ii a sister^ 
though younger, Society in our Church, and one 
peculiarly dear to myself, occupying fields of ser- 
vice and cultivating the ground, which another and 
elder society had been breaking up for fifty years 
previously, but had been incapable of tilling and 
planting. And still " we" do rejoice, with St. Paul, 
that " Christ has been, and is, preached ; yea, and 
will rejoice." 

But let us all " humble ourselves under the 
mighty hand of God/^^ as a Missionary Church, that 
" He may lift us up." We have sinned. We have 
" left our first love." We have fallen from our 
simplicity. Dreadful examples of unholy Mission- 
aries have been presented to the Heathen; and 
disorders and contentions within ourselves now 
threaten. Let us " return unto the Lord, for we 
have fallen by our iniquity." Let us cast ourselves 
on His compassion, and " His loving kindnesses, 
which have been ever of old." " Let us be zealous, 
and repeater-'. I^ti^sdodi our firi^t worl^^ Let the 



twQ,Ch«rch.Spcifitieft;i^it?,ffll^9v§,^|id^9p-ope^pii 
under their appointfl^fif(ijrih»^, gftYe^BP"^ )SS ?)!^ 
helper^ eonte.^^Utti ,§0/ j«wllf,^j.ffi^^,u^^i;^ of 

his SpMj^,.;>a« wm\h9m<m »fi^i9m%]^rf^^^- 

So wiU,1iheSrtuth^l^jdife^^^g3yfli,.||g3ej^5 ^J^t^- 
will- oM? M9>i«4iPrgi^iMij|^efS5l9P3l SfiE"^ch,)j?^ke 

h«f. shwte,, 8lie,.^kfiilWz5n9fl»,nJibj4sj^9F;fe ^fcf^F 
bonversiw ojt^b^ jRigliJi^;;^e^epj(.gmpi}-pijyipr 

conceded to ,a,;C;hfistiftp.^ceB^rj?v, oj b-.tfuiino;) ov;rl 

i-v;'*^ ytiii lo'i qii -uaiAwyul ivjjd f)/?il Yt')rx)8 rjh' . 
i'a.*: ijf.fffi; to oM;>qi;.'jni ivjod bad hid ryi^uoivrn 

■ ^''' v:lni> >}\'\yf.iiiO oidrnif/l '' Iln <iii tol iuM 

.'/ .'Mwl'iij 't I e")[q?fij,*/-) Ii/Kurjin ylioilq;:'. 
i ^JiTj>i[l )d\ ol Jrjjn')c:jT(j ay3d jviiil p/uiy 

: i/I'viiK» j<ji:> ^u hK. "//tjujMni luo ^((i nolfii'i o/jJ 
r'^'.'l'i '■>; :jI '•j^ .1 nl * ' l)!(.i'lo -jovo flood o/i>i( lion/. 

' BTBVBNfii AND PjLmBON, ST, BVU. XKHUfJrMMTLM %M • • Hi 
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condensation, and clearMt exposition, of the whole ai^ttmen* in Vkvoor of National 
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SERMONS to CHILDREN, riz. , Ffeed my ia6fbi^^p- 
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A SERMON occasioned by the DEATH of tli€ REV. 
SAMUEL CROWTHER, Vicar of Christ Ghurcfa, Newgate S^tiet, on' 
Sunday, October 11, 1830. Price 2s. .,,,,. 
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Price 1«. 6d. 

THE DpCTRINt of llEC^ENiRA^rii^^ 

sidered. A Sermon deUy^t^d .Wore, ,tfri?,i Tjfuyfijffiigrviq^t <)ixf9f(lq [yThii^ . 
Edition. Price 2s. ,...'..,, .,., ~.-,-,ji..:>i .'.,u Tto Jwj?»^. . .: 

THE GUILT of FORBEARING .ItoJ)?^?^^^^ mi- 
tlSH COLONIAL iSLAVfiS. A ISermon fireaohed tiL^helteahMn, ' 
Islington, and London. Price 6<f. 




THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA B WORKS. 



THE NATIONAL SCHOOL A NATIONAL BLESSING. 

A Sermon preached at Christ Church, Middlesex,' March 28, 1819. Price 

MOTIVES for the RELIGIOUS EDUCATION of the 

POOR. A Sermon preached at the Parish Church of St. Mary Islington, 
December 11, 1825. Second Edition. Price 2«. 

THE CHRISTIAN the *BEST SUBJECT of CIVIL 

GOVERNMENT. A Sermon preached before the University of Oxford, at 
St. Mary's, on Thursday, July 26, 1827, before the Honourable Sir Joseph 
Littledale, one of the Justices of the Court of King's Bench, and the 
Honourable John Vaughan, one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer, 
at the Summer Assizes for the County of Oxford. Fourth Edition. 
Price 2», 6d, 

THE DUTIES and TEMPER of the CHRISTIAN 

SHEPHERD. A Sermon preached at the Parish Church of St. Mary 
Islington, on Sunday, July 11, 1824, on the occasion of being inducted 
into the Vicarage of lliat Church. Fourth Edition. Price 1«. 

THE AGED MINISTER'S ENCOURAGEMENT to his 

YOUNGER BRETHREN. Two Sermons, occasioned by the D/ath of 
the Rev. THOMAS SCOTT. Fourth Edition. Price 3«. 6d. 

DEATH, the LAST ENEMY of MAN. A Sermon 

preached at the Parish Church of St. Mary Islington, January 20, 1827, on 
the occasion of the Death of his Royal Highness the Duke of York and 
Albany. Second Edition. Price 1«. 6d, 

CHRIST'S TRIUMPH over DEATH the MOTIVE to 
UNFAILING OBEDIENCE. A Sermon occasioned by the Death of 
CHARLES GRANT, Esq. Third Edition. Price 2s. 
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